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A VISION OF THE WORLD. 
By Detta. 


A blossom on a laurel tree—a cloudlet on the sky 

Borne by the breeze—a panorama shifting on the eye ; 

A zig-zag lightning-flash amid the elemental strife— 

Yea ! each and all are emblems of man’s transitory life ! 

Brightness dawns on us at our birth—the dear small world of home, 
A tiny paradise from which our wishes never roam, 

Till boyhood’s widening circle brings its myriad hopes and fears, 
The guileless faith that never doubts—the friendship that endears. 


Each house and trees—each form and face, upon the ready mind 

Their impress leave ; and, in old age, that impress fresh we find, 

Even though long intermediate years, vy joy and sorrow sway'd, 

Should there no mirror find, and in oblivion have decay'd. 

How fearful first the shock of death ! to think that even one 

Whose step we knew, whose voice we heard, should see no more the sun ; 
That though a thousand years were ours, that form should never more; 
Revisit, with its welcome smiles, earth’s once-deserted shore ! 


Look round the dwe lings of the street—and tell, where now are they 
Whose tongues made glad each separate hearth, in childhood’s early day ; 
Now strangers, or another generation, there abide, 


And the churchyard owns their lowly graves, green-mouldering side by side ! 


Spring! Summer! Autumn! Winter! then how vividly each came ! 
The moonlight pure, the starlight soft, and the noontide sheath'd in flame ; 
The dewy morning with her birds, and evening's gorgeous dyes, 

As if the mantles of the blest were floating through the skies. 


I laid me down, but not to sleep—and Memory flew away 

To mingle with the sounds and scenes the world had shown by day ; 
Now listening to the lark, she strayed across the flowery hill, 

Where trickles down from bowering groves the brook that turns the mill ; 
Aad now she roam’'d the city lanes, where human tongues are loud, 

And mix the loft and the low amid the motley crowd, 

Where subtle-eyed philosophy oft heaves a sigh, to scan 

The aspiring grasp, and paltry insignificance of man! 


*Mid floods of light in festal halls, with jewels rare bedight, 

To music's soft and syren sounds, paced damosel with kmght ; 

It seem'd as if the fiend of grief from earthly bounds was driven, 

For there were smiles on every cheek that spake of nought but heaven ; 
Bu, from that gilded scene, I traced the revellers one by one, 

With sad and sunken features each, unto their chambers lone ; 

And of that gay and smiling crowd whose bosoms leapt to joy, 

How many might there be, I ween’d, whom care did not annoy ! 


Some fulded up their wearied eyes to dark unhallow’d dreams— 
‘Te soldier to his scenes of blood, the merchant to his schemes : 
Pride, jealousy, and slighted love, robb'd woman of her rest ; 
Revenge, deceit, and selfishness, sway’d man’s unquiet breast. 
Some, turning to the days of youth, sigh'd o’er the sinless time, 
Ere passion led the heart astray to folly, care, and crime ; 

And of that dizzy multitude, from found or fancied woes, 

Was scarcely one whose slu.nbers fell like dew upon the rose ! 


Then turn’d I to the lowly hearth, where scarcely labour brought 

The simplest and the coarsest meal that craving nature sought , 
Above, outspread a slender roof, to shield them from the rain, 

And their carpet was the verdure with which nature clothes the plain ; 
Yet there the grateful housewife sat, her infant on her knee, 

Its small palms clasp’d within her own, as if likewise pray’d he ; 

For ere their fingers brake the bread, from toil incessant riven, 


Son, sire, and matron bow'd their heads, and pour'd their thanks to Heaven. 


What, then, I thought, is human life, if all that thus we see 

Of pageantry and of parade devoid of pleasure be! 

If only in the conscious heart true happiness abide, 

How oft, alas! has wretchedness but grandeur’s cloak to hide ! 

And when upon the outward cheek a transient smile appears, 

We little reck how lately hath its bloom been damp'd by tears, 

And how the voice, whose thrillings from a light heart seem'd to rise, 
Throughout each sleepless watch of mght gave utterance but to sighs. 


This was the moral, calm and deep, which to my musing thought, 
From all the varying views of man and life, reflection brought— 
‘That most things are not what they seem, and that the outward shows 
Of grade and rank are only masks that hide our joys and woes ; 

That with the soul, the soul alone, resides the awful power, 

‘To light with sunshine or o’ergloom the solitary hour ; 

And that the human heart is but a riddle to be read, 

When all the darkness round it now in other worlds hath fled. 


Why, then, should sorrow cloud the brow, should misery crush the heart, 
Since all life’s varied changes “ come like shadows, so depart '”’ 

There is one sun, there is one shower, to evil and to just, 

And health, and strength, and length of days, and to all the common dust : 
But as the snake throws off its skin, the soul throws of its clay, 

And soars, till purpled are its wings with everlasting day ; 

God, having winnow’d with his flail the chaff from out the wheat, 

When those, who seem'd alike when here, approach'd his judgment-seat. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
Part IV. 

What that residence and Brighton have since become, is familiar to the world 
| —the one an oriental palace, and the other an English city. But at this time 
all that men saw in the surrounding landscape was almost as it had heen seen 
_ by our forefathers the Picts and Saxons. I found the prince standing, with 
| four or five gentlemen of distinguished appearance, under the veranda which 
_ shaded the front of the cottaye from the evening sun. The day had been one 
of that sultry atmosphere in which autumn sometimes takes its leave of us, and 
the air from the sea was now delightfully refreshing. The flowers, clustered in 
thick knots over the little lawn, were raising shade Tenquisd heads, and breathing 
their renewed fragrance. All was sweetness and calmness. ‘The sunlight, 
| falling on the amphitheatre of hills, and touching them with diversities of 
_ colour as it fell on their various heights and hollows, gave the whole a glittering 
, and fantastic aspect ; while the total silence, and absence of all look of life, 
except an occasional curl of smoke from some of the scattered cottages along 
the beach; with the magnificent expanse of the ocean bounding all, smooth 
wand blue as a floor of lapis-lazuli, completed the character of a scene which 
| might have been in fairyland. 

The prince, whose politeness was undeviating to all, came forward to meet 
_me at once, introduced me to his circle, and entered into conversation ; the topic 
| was his beautiful little dwelling. 

) “You see, Mr. Marston,” said he, “‘ we live here like hermits, and in not 
; much more space. I give myself credit for having made the discovery of this 
spot. I dare say, the name of Brighthelmstone may have been in the journal 
of some voyager to unknown lands, but I believe [ have the honour of bemg the 
tirst who ever made it known in London.” 

I fully acknowledged the taste of his discovery. 

_ * Why,” said he, * it certainly is not the taste of Kew, whose chief prospect 
| is the ugliest town on the face of the earth, and whose chief zephyrs are the 
| breath of its brew-houses and lime-kilns. Hampton Court has always reminded 
me of a monastery, which I should never dream of inhabiting unless I put on 
|) the gown of a monk. St. James's still looks the hospital that it once was. 
| Windsor is certainly a noble » ructure—Edward’s mile of palaces—but that 
| residence is better tenanted than by a subject. While, here] have found a 


| desert, it is true ; but as the poet says or sings— 

‘I am woaarch of all I survey.’ ” 

|, “Yes,” Lobserved. “ But still a desert highly picturesque, and capable of 

| cultivation.” 

| “Oh! Thope not,” he answered laughingly. “The first appearance of 

| cultivation would put me to flight at once. Fortunately, cultivation is almost 

| umpossible. The soil almost totally prohibits tullage, the sea air prohibits trees, 
the shore prohibits trade, nothing can live here but a fisherman or a shrimp ; 
‘and thus I am secure — the invasion of all improrers. W , come here, 

| and assist me to cure Mr. Marston of his scepticism on the absolute impossi- 

| bility of our ever being surrounded by London brick and mortar.” 

A man of a remarkably graceful air bowed to the call, and came to- 
| wards us. 

i; «WwW .’’ said the prince, ** comfort me, by saying that no man can be citi- 
_ zenized in this corner of the world.” 

| “It is certainly highly improbable,” was the answer. ‘“ And yet, when we 
| know John Bull's variety of tastes, and heroic contempt of money in indulging 
‘them, such things may be. I lately found one of my country constitutents the 
inhabitant of a very pretty villa—which he had built, too, for himself—in Sicily ; 
}and of all places, in the Val di Noto, the most notorious spot in the island, or 
| perhaps on the earth, for all kinds of desperadocs—the very haunt of Italian 
| smugglers, refugee Catalonians, expert beyond all living knaves in piracy, and 
| African renegades. Yet there sat my honest and fat-cheeked frend, with 
| Etna roaring above him ; declaiming on liberty and property, as comfortably 
as if he could not be shot for the tenth of a sixpence, or swept otf, chattels and 
| all, at the nod of an Algerine. No, sir. If the whim takes the Londoner, 
| you will have him down here without merey. ‘To the three per cents nothing 
‘us impossible.’ 

“Well, well,” said the good-humoured prince, * that cannot happen for an- 
other hundred years ; and in the mean time my prospect will never be shut out. 
Let them build, or pull down the pyramids, if they will. ‘The tide of city 
wealth will never roll through this valley; the noise of city life will never fill 
‘those quiet ficlds ; the smoke of an insurrection of city hovels will never min- 
gle with the freshness of such an evening as this. Here, at all events, I have 
spent half a dozen of the pleasantest years of my existence, and here, if I 
should live so long, I might spend the next fifty, notwithstanding your prophe- 
cies, W ; as far from London, except in the mere matter of miles, as if I 
‘nad fixed myself in a valley of the Crimea.” 

His royal highness was clever, but he was no prophet, more than other men. 
\|Need 1 say that London found him out within the tenth part of his fifty years ; 
| mstead of suffering him to escape, compelled him to build: and, after the out- 
lay of a quarter of a million, shut him out within his own walls, like the giant 
‘of the Arubian tales in a bottle—His village a huge suburb of the huge metro- 
polis; his lawn surrounded by a circumvailation of taverns and toyshops ; the 
‘sea invisible ; and the landscape scattered over with prettinesses of architecture 
‘created by the wealth of Cheapside, and worthy of all the caprices of all the 
‘tourists of this much travelled world. 

But simple as wae the exterior of the cottage, all within was costliness, so 
far as it can be united with elegance. Later days somewhat impaired the taste 
of this accomplished man, and he sought in splendour what was only to be 
found in grace. But here, every decoration, from the ceiling to the floor, ex- 
hibited the simplicity of refinement. A few busts of his public friends, a few 
statues of the patriots of antiquity, and a few pictures of the great political 
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eniuses of Murope—among which the broad forchead and powerful eye off 

achiavel were conspicuous—-showed at a glance that we were under the roof, 
of a political personage. 
characteristic of this taste. A Timoleon, a Brutus, and a Themistocles, incom- 
parably classic, stood onthe plateau ; and’a rapier which had belonged to Doria, 
and a sabre which had been worn by Castruccio, hung on either side of the; 
mantelpiece. The whole had a republican tendency, but it was republicanism 
in gold and silver—mother-of-pearl republicanism—the Whig principle em- 
balmed in Cellini chalices and porcelain of Frederic le Grand. Fortunately 
the conversation did not turn upon heme politics. It wandered lightly through| 
all the pleasanter topics of the day; slight ventilations of public character, dex- 
terous allusions to anecdotes which none but the initiated could understand ;| 
and the general easy intercourse of well-bred men who met under the roof of 
another well-bred man to spend a few hours as agreeably as they could. The 
prince took his full share in the gaiety of the evening ; and I was surprised to, 
find at once so remarkable a familiarity with the classics, whose sound was 
scarcely out of my college ears ; and with those habits of the humbler ranks, 
which could have so seldom come to his personal knowledge. ‘To his exterior, 
nature had been singularly favourable. his figure, though full, still retained) 
all the activity and grace of youth; his features, though by no means regular, 
had a general look of manly beauty, and his smile was cordiality itself. 1 have! 
often since heard him praised for supreme elegance ; but his manner was rather 
that of a man of great natural good-humour, who yet felt his own place in| 
society, and of that degree of intelligence which qualiticd him to enjoy the wit) 
and talents of others, without suffering a sense of inferiority. Among those at! 
table were C—— and H , names well known in the circles of Devonshire) 
House ; Sir F , who struck me at first sight by his penetrating phy-. 


Even the figures in chased _ silver on the table were) 


siognomy, and who was even then suspected of being the author of that most | 


brilliant of all libels, Junius ; W. , then in the flower of life, and whose 
subtility and whim might be seen in his fine forehead and volatile cyes ; some 
others, whose names I did know, and among them one of low stature, but of 
singularly animated features. He was evidently a military man, and of the 
Sister Isle, a prime favourite with the prince and every body ; and I think a 
secretary in the prince’s houschold. He had just returned from Paris ; and as. 
French news was then the universal topic, he took an ample share in the con- 
yersation. The name of La layette happening to be mentioned, as then carry- 
ing every thing before him in France— 

‘“‘T doubt his talents,” said the prince. 

“ T more doubt his sincerity,” said W: 

“T still more doubt whether this day three 
his shoulders,”’ said Sir P ; 

** None can doubt his present popularity,” said the secretary. | 

“ At all events,” said his highness, “1 cappot doubt that he has wit, which 
in France was always something, and now, in the general crash of pedigree, is! 
the only thing. Any man who could furnish the Parisians with a bon-mot a- 
day, would have a strong chance of succeeding to the throne in the probable 
vacancy.” 

“A case has just occurred in point,” said the secretary. “Last week La 
Fayette had a quarrel with a battalion of the National Guard on the subject o 
drill ; they considering the manual exercise as an infringement of the Rights of) 


for! 


Man. ‘The general being of the contrary opinion, a deputation of corporais, 
any thing higher would have looked too aristocratic, waited at the quarters of 
his staff in the P!ace Vendome, to demand——his immediate resignation On’ 
further enquiry, he ascertained that all the battalions amounting to thirty thou-) 
sand men, were precisely of the same sentiments. Next morning happened to} 
have been appointed for a general review of the National Guard. La Fayette, 
pppenred on the ground as commandant at the head of his staff, and after a gal-| 
op along the line, suddenly alighted from his horse, and taking a musket on his! 
shoulder, to the utter astonishment of every body walked directly into the cen-| 
tre of the line, and took post in the ranks. Of course all the field-officers flew up 


to learn the reason. | 


‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I am tired of receiving orders as! 
commander-in-chief, and that I may give them, I have become a private, as you 
see.’ ‘The announcement was received with a shout of merriment ; and, as in. 
France a pleasantry would privilege a man to set fire to a church, the general} 
was cheered on all sides, was remounted, and the citizen army, suspended the! 
* Rights of Man ’ for the day, proceeded to march and maneuvre according to 
the drill framed by despots and kings.” 

‘“* Well done La Fayette,” said the prince, “I did not think that there was so! 
much in him. To be sure, to have one’s neck in danger—for the next step to de- 
posing would probably be to hang him—might sharpen a man’s wits a good 
deal.”’ 

“Yes,” said P——, *‘ so many live by their wits ip Paris, that even the mar- 
ye of the mob might have his chance ; but a bon-mot actually saved, within. 
these few days, one even so obnoxious as a bishop from being sus. per coll. 
In the general system of purifying the church by hanging the priests, the raty- 
ble of the Palais Royal seized the Bishop of Autun, and were proceeding to 
treat him ‘4 la lanterne’ as an aristocrat. It must be owned that the lamps in 
Paris, swinging by ropes across the streets, offer really a very striking sugges- 
tion for giving a final lesson in politics. It was night, and the lamp was trim- 
med. ‘They were already letting it down for the bishop to be its successor ; 
when he observed, with the coolness of a spectator—* Gentlemen, if I am to! 
take the place of that lamp, it does not strike me that the street will be better 
lighted.” The whimsicality of the idea caught them at once ; a bishop for a 
reverbere was a new idea ; they roared with laughter at the conception, and bid 
him go home for a ‘ bon enfant 

“ Tcannot equal the La Fayette story,” said C——, “ I remember one not un-. 
like it, when the Duke of Rutland was Irish viceroy. Charlemont was review- 
ing a brigade of his volunteers when he found a sudden stop in one of the move- 
ments ; a troop of cavarly on a flank choosing to exhibit a will of their own in an 
extraordinary way. If the brigade advanced, they halted ; if it halted, then ad- 
vanced. The captain bawledin vain. Aide-de-camp aftar aide-de-camp was 
sent to enquire the cause; the all came back roarmg with laughter. At 
length Charlemont, rather irritated by the ridicule of the display, rode down the 
line and desired the captain to order them to move; not a man stirred ; they 
were as immovable as a wall of brass. He then took the affair upon himself ; 
and angrily asked, if they meant to insalt him.’ ‘Not a bit of it, my lord,’ cried 
out all the Paddies, together. 
captain.’”’ 

*« How perfectly I can see Charlemont’s countenance at that capital answer :, 
the fastidious look turning into a laugh, and the real dignity of the man forced’ 
to give way to his national sense of ridicule. Is there any hope of his coming, 
over this season, C ’” asked the prince. 

“Not much. He talks in his letters of England, as a man married to a ter-, 
— might talk of his first love—hopeless regrets, inevitable destiny, and so 
forth. He is bound to Ireland, and she treats him as Catharine treated Petru- 


‘But we are not on speaking terms with the 


|imark. 


lchio before marriage. But he has not the whip of Petruchio, nor perhaps the 


will, since the knot has been tied. He is only one of the many elegant and 


‘accomplished Irishmen who have done the same—who find some strange spell 
‘jin the confusion of a country full of calamities ; prefer clouds to sunshine ; and 


complain of their choice all their lives.” 
“ Yes,” said W-——. “It is like the attempt to put a coat and trousers on 


the American Indian. The hero flings them off on the first opportunity, takes 
to his plumes and painted skin, and prefers being tomahawked in a swamp to 
dying in a feather-bed like a gentleman !” 

« Or,”’ said the prince, “as Goldsmith so charmingly expresses it of the Swiss 
—to whom, however, it is much less applicable than his own countryinen— 

‘ For as the babe, whom rising storms molest, 

Clings but the closer to his mother’s breast, 
So the rude whirlwind and tempest’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


My story came next upon the ¢apis ; and the sketch of my capture by the free- 
traders was listened to with polite interest. 

* Very possibly ] may have some irregular neighbours,” was the prince's re- 
** But, it must be confessed, that I am the intruder on their domain, not 
they on mine ; and, if I were plundered, perhaps I should have not much more 
right to complain, than a whale-catcher has of being swamped by a blow of the 
itail, or a man fond of law being forced to pay a bill of costs.” 
«On the contrary,” said the secretary, “I give them no-slight credit for their 
forbearance ; for the sacking of this cottage would, probably, be an easier ex- 
ploit than beating off a revenue cruiser, aud the value of their prize would be 
worth many a successful ran. I make it a point never to go to war with the 
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m ultitude. I had a little lesson on the subject myself, within the week, in 
iParis 
| An attendant here brought in a letter for the prince, which stopped the narra- 


tive. The prince honoured the letter with a simile. : 
“It is from Devonshire House,” said he— “a very charming woman the 
Duchess ; just enough of the woman to reconcile us to the wit, and just enough 


months he will have his head on! 
|jnever grow 


'|-—the last flash of my old friend Selwyn. 


of the wit to give poignancy tothe woman. She laughingly says she is growing 
‘heartless, harmless, and old.” What a pity that so fine a creature should grow 
‘any of the three!” 
| “There is no great fear of that,” observed Sir P . “if it isto be left to 
iher Grace's own dicision. ‘There is no question in the world on which a fine 
‘woman is more deliberate in coming to a conclusion.” 

“ Well, well,’’ said the prince ; “ she, at least, is privileged. 
1.” 


Diamonds 


“They may require a little resettmg now and then, however,”’ said I. 

“Yes, perhaps ; but it is only once in a hundred years. If they sparkle during 
lone generation, what can we ask more! Her Grace tells me an excellent hit 
It happens thattLady —ano- 
ither fine woman wasmentioned— “ has looked rather distantly upon her former 
lassociates since her husband was created a marquis. ‘I enquired the other day,’ 
lsays the duchess, ‘ for a particular friend of hers, the wife of an earl.’ “ IT have 
lInot seen her for a long time,’ was the answer. Selwyn whispered at the mo- 
lment, ‘I dare say, long enough—she has not seen her since the creation.’ ” 

“ Tf Selwyn,” said Sir P . “had not made such a trade of wit; if he 
had not been such a palpable machine for grinding every thing into bor-mot ; if 
his distillation of the dross of common talk into the spirit of pleasantry were 
less tardy and less palpable ; J should have allowed him to be” — 

‘* What ?” asked some one from the end of the table. 

** Less a bore than he was,” was the succinct answer. 

‘** Por my part,” said the prince, * I think that old George was amusing to 
the last. He had great observation of oddity, and, you will admit, that he had 
no slight opportunities ; for he was a member of, I believe, every club 
for five miles round St. James's. But he was slow. Wit should be like a pis- 
tol-shot ; a flash and a hit, and both best when they come closest together. Stull 
he was a fragment of an age gone by, and I prize him as I should a piece of 
(pottery from Herculaneum ; its use past away, butits colours not extinguished ; 
and, though altogether valueless at the time, curious as the beau reste of a pip- 
kin of antiquity.” 

* Sheridan,” observed C , “amounts, in my idea, to a perfect wit, at 
once keen and polished ; nothing of either violence or virulence—nothing of 
the sabre or the sew ; his weapon is the stilletto, fine as a needle, yet it stmkes 
home.” 

“ Apropos,” said the prince, “‘ does any one know whether there is to bea 
debate this evening ? He was to have dmed here. What can have happened 
to him?” 

“‘ What always happens to him,” said one of the party : “ he has postponed 
it. Ask Sheridan for Monday at seven, and you will have him next week on 
‘Tuesday at eight. ‘ Procrastination is the thiefof time,’to him more than, I 
suppose, any other man living.” 

* At all events,’’ said H , ‘it is the only thief that Sheridan has to fear. 
His present condition defies all the skill of larcency. He is completely in the 
position of Horace’s traveller—he might sing in a forest of felons.” 

At this moment the sound of a post-chaise was heard rushing up the avenue, 
and Sheridian soon made his appearance. He wasreceived by the prince with 
evident gladness, and by all the table with congratulations on his having arrived 
at all. He was abundant in apologies ; among the rest “ his carriage had brok- 
en down halfway—he had been compelled to spend the morning with Charles 
Fox—he had been subpeenaed on the trial of one of the Scottish conspirators 
—he had been summoned on a coinmittee of a contested election.” The prince 
smiled sceptically enough at this succession of causes to produce the single 
effect of being an hour behind-hand. 

“The prince bows at every newexcuse,” said H , at my side, “‘ as Boil- 
ean took off his hat at every plagiarism in his friend’s comedy—on the score of 
old acquaintance. If one word of all this is true, it may be the breaking down 
of his post-chaise, and even that he probably broke down forthe sake of the 
excuse. Sheridan could not walk from the door to the dinner-table without a 
stratagem.”’ 

I had now, forthe first time, an opportunity of seeing this remarkable man. 
He was then in the prime of life, his fame, and of his powers. His countenance 
struck me at a glance, as the most characteristic that | had ever seen. Fancy 


may do much, but I thought that | could discover in his physiognomy every 


quality fur which he was distinguished : the pleasantry of the man of the world, 
the keen observation of the great dramatist, and the vividness and daring of the 
firstrate orator. His features were fine, but their combination was so powerfully 
intellectual, that, at the moment when he turned his face to you, you felt that 
you were looking on a man of the highest order of faculties. None of the lead_ 
ing men of his day had a physiognomy so palpably mental. Burke’s spectacled_ 
eyes told but little ; Fox, with the grand outlines of a Greek sage, had no mo, 


| bility of feature ; Pitt was evidently no favourite of whatever, goddess preside 
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over beauty at our birth. But Sheridan's countenance was the acvual mirror attempt to exercise the evil spirit, aud if i continued intractable, soleimuly ex- 
of one of the most glowing, versatile, and vivid minds in the world. His om | armen ate the possessed by bell, book, and candle. But, as Ido not like 
alone would have given expression to a face of clay. I never saw in human) throwing away my trouble, I st.odld let him alone.” 
head orbs so large, of so intense a black, and of such sparkling lustre. His) “The doctrine of confiscation is startling to all property,” remarked the 
manners, too, were then admirable ; easy without negligence, and respectful,//prince. * I wish Charles would remember, that his strength lies in the aristoc- 
as the guest at a royal table, without a shadow of servility. He also was) tacy.”’ 
wholly free from that affectation of epigram, which tempts a nan who cannot || * No man knows it better,”’ observed W “ But I strongly doubt whe- 
help knowing that his good things are recorded. He laughed, and listened, and! her his consciousness of his own extraordinary talents is not at this moment 
rambled through the common topics of the day, with all the evidence of one en- Lempting him to try a new source of hazard. ‘The people, nay, the populace, 
joying the moment, and glad to contribute to its enjoyment ; and yet, in all this) are a new element to him, and to all. I can conceive a man of pre-eminent 
ease, I could see that remoter thoughts, from time to time, passed through his ability, as much delighted with difficulty as inferior men are delighted with ease. 
mind. In the midst of our gaicty, the contraction of his deep and noble brows) Fox has managed the aristocracy so long, and has bridled them with so much 
showed that he was wandering far away from the slight topics of the table ;|/the hand of a master, that what he might have once considered as an achieve- 
and I could imagine what he might be, when struggling against the gigantic! ment, he now regards as child's play. If Alexander's taming Bucephalus was a 
strength of Pitt, or thundering against Indian tyranny before the Peerage in| ‘riumph for a noble boy, | scarcely think that, after passing the Granicus, 
Westminster Hall. ‘he would have been proud of his fame as a horse-breaker. Fox sees, as all 
TIT saw him long afterwards, when the promise of his day was overcast ; when |men see, that great changes, for either good or ill, are coming on the world. 
the flashes of his genius were like guns of distress ; and his character, talents, \Next to that of a great king, perhaps the most tempting rank to ambition would 
and frame were alike sinking. But, ruined as he was, and humiliated by folly ve that of a great demagogue.” 
as much as by misfortune, | have never been able toregard Sheridan but asa ‘The glitter of Sheridan's eye, and the glow which passed across his cheek, 
fallen star—a star, too, of the first magnitude ; without a superior in the whole | as he looked at the speaker, showed how fully he agreed with the sentiment ; 
galaxy from which he fell, and with an original biilliancy perhaps more lustrous, and | expected some bold burst of eloquence. But, with that sudden change 
than them all. of tune and temper which was among the most curious characteristics of the 
“Well, Sheridan, what news have you brought with you '” asked the san, he laughingly said, * At all events, whatever the Revolution may do to 
prince. our neighbours, it will do a vast deal of good to ourselves. The clubs were 
The answer was a laugh. ‘“ Nothing, butthat Downing Street has turned growing so dull, that I began to think of withdrawing my name from them all. 
into Parnassus. ‘The astounding fact is, that Grenville has teemed, and, as the, "Their principal supporters were daily yawning themselves to death. ‘The wiser 
fruits of the long vacation, has produced a Latin epigram. ‘part were flying into the country, where, at least, their yawning would not be 
‘ Veris risit Amor rosas caducas : | visible ; and the rest remained enveloped i dry and dreary newspapers, like the 
Cui Ver—* Vane puer, tuine flores, | herbs of a * Hortus siccus.” W lute’s was au or of the deaf and dumb ; 
Quaso, perpetuum manent in »vum !? , and Brookes’s strongly resembled Westminster Hall m the long vacation. It 
The prince laughed. ** He writes on the principle, of €ourse, that in one’s) was af this — I 
dotage we privileged to return to the triflings of our infancy, and that Downing) 
Street cannot be better employed in these days thanas a chapel of case to| Men no longer regarded each other with a despairing glance in St. James's 
Eton.” Street, aud passed on. All was sudden sociability. Even in the city people 
“ Yet, even there, he is but a translator,” said Sir P grew communicative, and puns were committed that would have struck their 
torefathers with amazement. As Burke said, in one of his sybillime speeches 
** The tenth transmitter of an idler’s line, the other night : * The tempest had come, at once bending down the suumnits 
It is merely a rechauffe of the old Italian. of the forest and stirring up the depths of the pool.’ One of the aldermen, on 
* Amor volea schernir la primavera being told that the French were preparing to pass the Waal, said, that if the 
Sulla breve durata e passegiera Dutch would take Avs advice, and if iron spikes were not aenough, they should 
Dei vaghi fiori suvi. glass their wail. 
Ma la bella stagione a Jui nspose Tae vewspapers now arvived, and France for a wlule engrossed the conver- 
Forse i piacere tuoi sation. The famous Mirabeau had just made an oration with which all France 


Vita piu lunga avran delle mie rose.” i 
The prince, who, under Cyril Jackson, had acquired no trivial scholarship, 


was ringing. 
“Phat man’s character,’ said the prince, after reading some vehement por- 


|\tions of his speech, * perplexes me more aud more. Au aristocrat by birth, 
| he is a democrat by passion ; but he has palpably come into the world too early 
| or too late, for power. Under Louis XIV., he would have made a magniticent 
| minister ; under his successor, «a splendid courtier ; but under the preseat un- 
fortunate king, lhe must be either the brawler or the buffoon, the incendiary, or 
‘the sport, of the people. Yct he is evidently a man of singular ability, and if 
| he knows how to manage his popularity, he may yet do great things. 
|| “ always,” said Sheridan, am inclined to predict well of the man who 
* The production Is certainly curious,” remarked WwW pommee' 5 but poets al-| takes advantage of his time. ‘That is the true faculty for public lute ; the true 
ways had something of the fortune-teller; and it is striking, that in many Of) test of commanding capacity. ‘There are thousands who have ability, for one 
the modern Italian Latimists you will find more instances of strong declamation)| who knows how to make use of it; as we are told that there are monsters in the 
against Rome, and against France as its chief supporter, than perhaps in any | depths of the ocean which never come up to the light. Bu: I prefer your leviathan, 
other authorship of Europe. Audacity was the result of terror. All Italy re-| which, whether he slumbers in the cali or rushes through the siorm, shows all 


now alluded to a singular poetic production, printed in 1618, which seemed dis- 
tinctly to announce the French Revolution. 
* Festinat propere cursu jam temporis ordo, 
Quo locus, et Franci majestas prisca, senatus, 
Papa, sacerdotes, miss», simulacra, Deique 
Fictitii, atque omnis supcros exosa potestas, 
Judicio Domini justo subjata peribunt.’* 


minds one of the papal palace at Avignon—the banqueting-rooms above, the; 
dungeons of the Inquisition below ; popes and princes feasting within sound of 
the rack aad the scourge. ‘The Revolution is but the ripening of the disease : 
the hydrophobia which has been lurking in the system for centuries.”’ 

“ Why, then,” said Sheridan, * shall we all wonder at what all expected ; 
France may be ranning mad without waiting for the moon ; mad in broad day ;) 
absolutely stripping off, not merely the reyal livery, which she wore for the last! 
five hundred years with so much the look of a well-vred footman ; but tearing! 
away the last coverture of the national nakedness. Well; in a week or two) 
of this process, she will have got md not only of church and king, but of laws, 


property, and personal freedom. But, I ask, what business have we to imter- | 


fere? Ifshe is madder than the maddest of March hares, she is only the less 
dangerous ; she will probably dash out her brains against the first wall that she 
cannot spring over.” 

“* But, at least, we know that mischief is already done among ourselves. 
— French affairs are dividing our strength in the House,” remarked 

** What then ?" quickly demanded Sheridan. ‘ What is it to me if others 
have the nightmare, while I feel my eyes open! Burke, in his dreams, may 
dread the example of France ; but [ as little dread it as shoulda fire at the 
Pole. He thinks that Englishmen have such a passion for foreign unportations, 
that if the pestilence were raging onthe other side of the Channel, we should 
send for specimens. My proposition is, that the example of France is more like- 
ly to make slaves of us than republicans " 

Ts it,” asked W , *to make us 

* Fly from minor tyrants to the throne !’ ” 


“ T laugh at the whole,”’ replied Sheridan, “ as a lend I have no fear of 


F rance as either a school-master, or a seducer, of England. France is a luna- 
tic, and who dreads a lunatic after his first paroxrysm! Exhaustion, disgust, 
decay, perhaps death, are the natural results. If there is any peril to us, it is 


only from our meddling. ‘The lunatic never revenges himself but on his keeper, | ocean from being a pond, and the air from a pestilence. 


‘his maguitude to the eye.’ 
| “ And gets himself harpooned for his pais,” observed W . 
| “ Well, then, at least he dies the death of a hero,’ was the reply—* tem- 
pesting the brine, and perhaps even sinking the harpooner.” He uttered this 
jsentiment with such sudden ardour, that all listened while he declaimed—* I 
can imagine no worse fate for a man of true talent than to linger down into the 
rave ; to find the world disappearing from him while he remains in it ; his po- 

litical vision growing indistinct, bis political ear losing the voice of man, his 
passions growing stagnant, all his sensibilities palpably paralyzing, while the 
world is as loud, busy, ard brilliant round hun as ever—with but one sense re- 
maining, the unhappy consciousness that, though not yet dead, he is buried ; 
a figure, if not of scorn, of p.ty ; entombed under the compassionate gaze of man- 
‘kind, and forgotten before he has mouldered. Who that could die in the vigour 
‘of his life, would wish to drag on existence like Somers, coming to the Council 
jday after day without comprehending a word ! or Marlborough, babbling out his 
‘own imbecility! If I am to die, let me die in hot blood, let me die like the lion 
‘biting the spear that has entered his heart, or springing upon the hunter who has 
struck him—not like the crushed srake, miserable and mutilated, hiding itself 
‘in its hole, and torpid before it is turned into clay !”° 

* Will Mirabeau redeem France '’’ asked the prince ; ** or will he overwhelin 
he throne 
' © Tnever heard of any one but Saint Christopher,” said Sheridan, sportively, 
“* who could walk through the ocean, and yet keep his head above water. Mira- 
‘beau is out of soundings already.” 
| * Burke,” said F , * predicts that he must perish ; that the Revolution 
|will go on, increasing in terrors ; and that it would be as easy to stop a planet 
‘launched through space, as the progress of France to ruin.” 
| “So be it,” said Sheridan with sudden animation. ‘ There have been re- 
'volutions in every age of the world, but the world has outlived them all, Like 
jtempests, they may wreck a royal fleet now and then ; but they prevent the 

Iam content if the 


1 should leave the patient to the native doctors, or to these best of all doctors! world is the better for all this, though France may be the worse. 1 ain a politi- 


for mad nations, suffering, shame, and time. Chain, taunt, or torment the luna-| 


uc, and he rewards you by knocking out your brains.” a 
* Those are not exactly the opinions of our friend Charles,” observed the!) 


prince with peculiar emphasis. 

“ No,” was the reply.“ I think for myself. Some would take the mad- 
man by the hand, and treat him as if in possession of his senses. Burke would 
gather all the dignitaries of Church and State, and treat him as a demoniac ; 


* The time is rushing on 

When France shall be undone ; 
And like a dream shall pass, 
Pope, monarch, priest, and mass ; 
And vengeance sha!l be just, 

And all her shrines be dust, 

And thunder dig the grave 


ical optimist, in spite of Voltaire ; or, I agree with a better man and a greater 
\poet—* All s well that ends well.’ 
| "The prince looked grave ; and significantly asked, “* Whether woo high a 
present price might not be paid for prospective good 1” 
| Sheridan turned off the question with a smile. * The man who has as little 
\to pi y as | have,” said he, * seldom thinks of price one way or the other. Pos- 
lsibly, if I were his Grace of Bedford, or my Lord Fitzwilliam, I might begin to 
‘balance my rent-roll agaist ury raptures Or, if | were higher still, I_ might be 
joply more prudent. ut,” said he, with a bow, “ if what was fit for Parmenio 
lwas not fit for Alexander, neither would what was fit for Alexander be fit for 
‘Parmenio.” 

The prince soon after rose from table, and led the way into the library, where 
we spent some time in ae an exquisite collection of drawings of Greece 


Of sovereign and of slave. 


and Albania, a present from the French king to his royal highness, The win- 
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dows were thrown open, and the fresh scents of the flower garden were delicious’ history. We meet—we love—we sigh—we dream—we part ; but we shall all 


the night was calm, and the moon gleamed far over the quiet ocean. 


meet again. 


At this moment a soft sound of music arose at a distance. I looked in vain’ The sketch I am about to supply of the extraordinary man who for a_ period 
for the musicians—none were visible. The strain, incomparably managed, now, of thirteen years has preserved France trom anarchy, devastation, and ruin, and 
approached, now receded, now seemed to ascend from the sea, now to stoop from) Europe and the world from an almost interminable war, will not, | hope, be a 


the sky. Atl crowded to the casement—to me, a stranger and unexpecting, all 


dull and dry detail of dates and figures. Volumes, instead of pages, would be 


was surprise and spell. 1, almost unconsciously, repeated the ‘ine lines in the required to supply such a history. But the moment has not arrived for the 


Tempest :— 
** Where should this music be ? I’ the air, or the earth ? 
It sounds no more : and sure, it waits upon 
Some god of the island— 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both Theis fury and my passion 
With its sweet air—But ‘tis gone ! 
No, it begins again.” 
The prince returned my quotation with a gracious smile, and the words of the 
great poet, 
** This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
This the earth owns.” 
The private band, stationed in one of the thickets, had been the magicians 
Supper was laid in this handsome apartment, not precisely 
“ The spare Sabine feast, 
A radish and an egg,” 


but perfectly simple, and perfectly elegant. ‘The service was Sevre, and T ob-, 


served on it the arms of the Duke of Orleans, combined with those of the Prince. 
It had been a present from the most luxurious, and most unfortunate, inan on 
earth, And thus closed my first day in the exclusive world. 

To be Continued. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. 
PART I. 
From ‘ Reminiscences of Men and Things” By one who has a good Memory. 
When first I saw the Duke of Orleans, now King of the French, he was ad- 
vaneing with light step, and the air of a bourgeois gentilhomme, towards the 


little ferry-boat of Twickenham. It wasa fine summer day i the month of 
July. Father Thames looked his brightest and his best. ‘The old green Ait was 


was covered with happy citizens who had visited the then rustic habitation of 


the fisherman, now transformed into a spacious hotel, to partake of the viands, 


peculiar at that time to that sylvan retreat ; and here and there were to be 
seen gliding, like fairy cars, those beautiful wherries, so renowned all the world 
over, crowded with fair nymphs and youthful rowers. ‘The lovely meadows of 
Twickenham ; the heights of Richmond ; the classic bridge: the proud and 
noble swans ; the fish gambolling in the crystal waters, or springing on the face 
of the stream, just to shew that they participated in the general festivity of na- 
ture, and then to disappear in the bosom of their ancient sire ; the bright sun 
pouring his warmest beams, yet the zephyrs mitigating the heat by playing 
amongst the leaves, and filling some small snow-white sails ; the deep shade 
of many fine trees, and the varied coloured flowers of rich parterres, formed 
the landscape on which my eyes feasted with rapture ; and it mattered at that 
time very little to me who were my couipanions in the ferry-boat.. 

“Here comes the Duke of Orleans,” said the owner of the old ferry-boat : 
who to shew his perfect indifference to the French language and French names, 


completion of the task. We must wait forhis apotheosis. This sketch will 
‘be rather a series of fableaux, presenting the Duke of Valois, the Duke of Char- 
tres, the Duke of Orleans, and the King of the French as he was, has been, is; 
and this T hope to accomplish in ¢hree parts. They wallall, Lam sure, be true 
/tonature ; and those which relate to his career as king will be personal reminis- 
, cences. The King of the French is a great man ; but circumstances have un- 
| doubtedly favoured the developement of his qualities. His life has been extra- 
ordinary ; and he has had wisdom and tact to avail himself of events which or- 
‘dinary minds would not have appreciated or seized. 1 have much of his history 
at my fingers’ ends, and | long to tell it ; so 1 will begin with hin as 


THE DUKE OF CHARTRES. 

On the death of that Duke of Orleans whose intrigues with Madame de Mon- 
| tesson have formed the subject of many a calumny, as well as of many a cu- 
rious and instructive narrative, but to whom he was afterwards privately mar- 
ried, the Duke of Chartres, his son, took the name of Orleans ; and the pre- 
sent King of the French, his grandson, became the Duke of Chartres. 
| Although I do not profess to present any formal biographical sketch of the 
‘family of Orleans, the character and pursuits of the father of the present king 
‘must not only be referred to, but must be specially delineated. ‘They had not 
‘much to do, indeed, with the tastes or occupations, of his son in his earliest 
‘days ; but they must necessarily have had this effect, that the instructors, 
| friends, and acquaintances of the young duke, could not fail of being in some 
| manner influenced and affected by those of his father. Just as the children of 
a studious and thoughtful man will often have their minds naturally directed 
| to serious and suitable studies, at once calculated to raise and to enlighten, so 
| those of a dissolute azul licentious prince must be placed in a far from beneficial 
| and wholesome atmosphere. ‘The father of Louis Philippe, as a young man, 
| was sprightly, witty, and elegant ; but his governor, the Count de Pont St. 
| Maurice, paid attention to but three points in his edueation,—to secure that he 
‘was polite, to take care that he had attractions and pleasing manners, and to 
‘teach him bon ton. Neither his mind nor bis heart were cared after; and in 
|'vain under such a governor as the count, did the Abbe Alary urge his pupil to 
istudy and to think. Louis Philippe. however, delights to relate anecdotes of 
\'his father favourable to his inoral character, although he condemns most strong- 


tly his conduct as a politician ; and amongst various other incidents is the fol- 


it 


‘towing. When the Duke of Orleans (his father) was only in his fifteenth year, 
he gave levees in the morning to the gentlemen who came from those of his 
| father, and amongst them were officers of every rank belonging to the regiment 
liof thetwo princes. One of those officers attractea in an especial manner his 
|\attention by his remarkably fine person and melancholy aspect. He learned 
‘that the object of his interest was very poor, giving, as he did, nearly the whole 
‘'of his pay for the purpose of supporting his mother and two sisters, who had 
|'nothing else to depend on. On hearing this statement, the father of Louis 
|Philippe saved the whole of the contents of his private purse for two months, 
‘and laid by for the officer a purse of forty louis d’or, The question, however, 
|'then arose as to how he should present them to the individual for whom they 


|'were destined. But a present of “ bon-bons”’ was resorted to as the expedient 


called him Arlines instead of by his real cognomen. “* When he’s got in, we UI) and the officer found the sum in question concealed in those confectionery pre- 


push off; so don’t be in no hurry, young gentlemen.” ‘The truth was, that) 


three young rogues, + ach one as rogitish as myself, had been waiting full a quar- 
ter of an hour for the ferryman’s departure ; and an apparently wealthy mer- 
chant, looking all good-nature and smiles, had kept down our ill-humour by 
some quiet yokes and inild rebukes. As the duke approached the boat, the fer- 
ryman took off his cap, the merchant raised his beaver and we three holyday 
youths sprung on our feet and smiled a good welcome. ‘The duke was not be- 
hind us in his civility ; “ hoped that he had not detained us ;"’ pointed to the 
surrounding scenery with evident sentiments of delight ; raised his eyes, and 
his shoulders, and smiled, and Jooked quite graciously at the old man who fork- 
ed along the “ punt,” as well as at a younger one who helped his father. ‘The 
duke was dressed in a summer and country attire. ‘There was nothing of dis 

play or affectation in his manner ; and remember quite well that, when we land- 
ed, he gladdened the heart of the ferryinan by a silver sixpence. At least the 
old man looked gratitude and satisfaction ; for his right fare was one penny, 
and you may be sure that ** we three young rogues” paid no more. 


I have thus commenced these reminiscences of Louis Philippe, the king of the 


‘parations for which the French are so distinguished. 
| But he who evineed by such actions as these a benevolence of disposition 
jand tenderness of heart was ruined by his own father, whose first paternal care 
was to give him a mistress, as soon as his nominal education was completed thay 
jmistress being the celebrated Mademoiselle Duthe. Alas ! what right had a fa- 
ther a court, his family, or seciety at large, to expect moral habits from a youth 
\whose father not only tirst tempted him to evil, but who encouraged kim to as- 
‘sociate with such dissipated and unprincipled young men as the then Chevalier 
‘ide Coigny and Messieurs Fitz-James and De Conflans ! ‘Thus, at seventeen, 
ithe father of Louis Philippe found even the society of the ladies of his father’s 
‘court in the Palais Royal too * prudish’? for tim, and he set about the too easy 
jand successful task of ridiculing all female virtue, self-respect, and dignity. 
(The results of this warfare were most disastrous to the character and infiuence 
lof the duke. For, whilst it was conceded that he was possessed of talent, grace, 
politeness, and pleasing and dignified mamers, he was always accused of having 
la hard and unfeeling heart. ‘Thatsuch was the public impression, he soon 
‘learned ; but, instead of seeking to disabuse the general mind of this error, he 


French, because I have a striking aneedote to record connected with this ac-|\set publie reproach and reproof at defiance, and at last refused to defend himself 

to the) from the most odious charges, when a single word from him would have  suffic- 

verdant meads on the other side of the river, the Duke of Orleans took the pre-, ed to convict his traducers of falsehdod. 

ey of mye A ei pier cs from a jerk of the boat, or from a slip of his) ‘There is another little anecdote of the father of Louis Philippe, when Duke 

oot, 1 cannot tell, his hat, which was in his hand, fell to the ground, The! Chartres, which has often been related by the present king of the French. The 

worthy citizen who had been our companion prior to the arrival of his royal high-| Count Benvowski, so celebrated on account of his exile to Siberia, and for the 


ness, and who had likewise crossed the ferry, took up the hat, and, presenting it 
to Louis Philip », said, ina mild and respectful voice, “ Thou shalt be king 
hereafter !”” tthe duke evidently understood both the quotation and the applica- 
tion, and, shaking the worthy stranger most cordially by the hand, langhed 
heartily, walked a few steps with him, aud then departed. ‘The next time | 
thought of that scene was prior to the revolution of 1830, when Charles X., on 
roceeding to open the Chambers, having let fall his hat and feathers, the saine. 
ke of Orleans raised it from the ground, and, presenting it on one knee to 
the king, his cousin, ** hoped his Majesty would long live to wear it !” But the 
crown and the feathers were destined for himself, as we shall sce hereafter. 


imanner of his escape, by means of confiding his intentions to forty of his com- 
panions in misfortune, persuading each one privately that to him alone had he 
\confided his secret, had, as an intimate friend the Chevalier de Darfort, a knight 
lof Malta, and who was allowed to hold benefices. In behalf of this unfortunate 
‘chevalier the Count Benyowski had succeeded in interestingsa friend of the Duke 
‘of Chartres ; who, hearmg that a benefice of the value of 15,000 francs per 
‘annum was vacant, and in the gift of the Count d’Artois, sent off a courier to 
‘the duke, without losing a moment, made the demand, obtamed the favour, and 
‘rendered more joyous than can be well described the worthy ebject of his boun- 
tiful exertions. 


‘Though the bright scenery and festive joys of the period when I first met the {xcuses are not wanting, independent of the libertine conduct of the then 
future king of the French in the ‘Twickenham ferry-boat soon obliterated for) Duke of Orleans, for the subsequent degeneracy of life and morals of the father 
years from my mind the fact that [ had ever seen him, yet in imagination I still) of Louis Philippe. ‘The court had become most corrapt and abandoned. Ma- 
behold the fine, commanding, gentlemanly prince, polite, affable, gay, courteous dame du Barri had indecently triumphed over the old and noble famities of the 
** biding his time,” and having an eagle eye to all that was above and to all that) country ; and, whilst it must be admitted that in former times it was bad enough 
was around him. theo witness the Marquise de Pompadour at court, while her husband, M. le Nor- 
How varied had been the fortunes of the seven human beings who had cross-| mant d’Etoiles, was only a farmer general, it was yet more abominable to be- 
ed the Twickenhain ferry on the occasion in question ! ‘The old ferryman was, hold a woman of the lowest and most vicious reputation pompously presented 
compant made a e a, the other hi racter of him who was the father of the prince how ruling wi 
as for at Oxford Louis and decision over the French nation. Louis XV. thus prepared by his 
had been less fourteen years to the go-| conduct that it was so feebly 
vernment of the eldest branch of the house of Bourbon. And now! had be-) posed by those who had the power to do so, but who felt that some catastrophy 
come an anxious and almost interested spectator in @ political struggle between an really next to mnitahe. “. 
faction on the one hand, and right on the other, ina foreign land tar removed ‘Ihe death of the grandfather of the present King of the French led to the 
from those sylvan retreats and trom that beauteous scenery to which my ‘ hearf| latter taking the title of Duke of Chartres, and to his father becoming Duke of 
untravelled” always tarns with delight and love. But this is the world’s; Orleans. ‘Ihe latter had confided to Madame de Genlis the education of his 
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four children ; and the anecdotes which are to this hour repeated at the Tuiler-| cheered on each other by their brightest anticipations, defended each other from 
ies and at Nouilly of the younger portion of the life of the Duke of Chartres the calumnies of their detractors, who have fonght each other's battles, shared 
are alike honourable to his instructress and to himself. One of these will here each other's dangers, and vinaicaced each other's fame, with a steadfastness of 
suffice. ‘The health of the Duchess of Orleans, his mother, having been much purpose and a devotedness of heart which all honest men must admire, and all 
improved by the waters of the Sauveiniere, the Duke of Chartres, and his broth-) good men must praise.“ My brother is too good a man to be king of the 
ers and sister, prompted by their instructress, resolved on giving a gay and com- I rench ;"' ** My brother is the most honest man in his dominions ; “ My bro- 
memorative fete. Round the spring they formed a beautiful walk : removed the ther is a model for a husband, father, son, brother, prince, king,”’ are some speci 
stones and rocks which were in the way, and caused it to be omamented with! mens, of those eulogiums which she still continues to pronounce upon Louis Phi- 
seats, with small bridges placed over the torrents, and covered the surrounding lippe. And his majesty is not less enthusiastic in her praise. He never under- 
woods with charming shrubs in flower. At the end of the walk conducting to takes any great enterprise, decides on any vast questions, or enters into any new 
the spring whose waters had been so efficacious was a kind of little wood, engagement, without consulting Madame Adelaide. Yet the influence she 


some degree check the spread of irreligious principles, and might now and then 


which had an opening looking out upon a precipice remarkable for its height,| 
and for being covered with majestic piles of rock and trees. Beyond it was a 
landscape of great extent and beauty. In the wood was raised, by the present 
King of the French and his brothers and sister, an altar to “ Gratitude,” of 
white marble ; and the inscription was the following :—‘t The waters of the 
Sauveiniere having restored the health of the Duchess of Orleans, her children 
have embellished the neighbourhood of its springs, and have themsel ves traced 
the walks, and cleared the woods with more assiduity than the workmen who 
laboured under their orders.” On the fete day in question the young Duke of 
Chartres expressed with grace and effect his filial sentiments of devotedness 
and love, but suddenly left the side of his mother, and appeared with his broth- 
ers and sister, a few seconds afterwards, at the foot of the altar, himself holding! 
a chisel in his hand, and appearing to be writing on it the word “ Gratitude.” 
The effect was magical ; all present were at once charmed aud touched ; and 
many a cheek was bedewed with even pleasurable tears. 


Sonnected with this incident, there is related a story of tie Duke of Chartres, 


that, on perceiving in the neighbourhood, on the top of a high hill, the ancient, 
castle of Franchemont, in which were prisoners confined for debt, the landscape 
seems sad, and mournful. I cannot be gay.”’ And he then proposed to make! 
a subscription towards their release. The plan succeeded ; the few prisoners, 
were liberated ; and the young duke visited afterwards the empty castle ; and 
said, “ Now I confess Ican be gay, and the landseape looks as cheerful as itis 
beautiful,” 

Much has been said, and even more perhaps has been written, with regard to 
the education of the Duke of Chartres and his sister and brothers. ‘The editor’ 
of the Dac de Montpensier’s Memoirs asserts, that the plan of education adopt-| 
ed by Madame de Geulis was borrowed from the Emule of Rousseau. ‘This 
was au unfair and a most incorrect statement. Whatever may be the opinions 
held as to the lady in question,—whether her intimacy with Egalite was of a 
pure and honourable, or of an impure and dishonourable, character,—whether 
she was an “* infrigante,” as some allege, ora virtuous and high-minded wo- 
man, as many toaintain, | own it to be indisputable that her plan of education 
was literary, suitable, moral, and religious, and that 1t was found to be, in the 
case of “all of her illustrious pupils, most satisfactory and successful. ‘The 
health of their bodies, the subjugation of their passions, the triumph of their 
reason aud their principles over the various temptations which presented them- 
selnes to their characters, the cultivation of a taste for all that was great, noble, 
wise, and good, and their possession of moral and religious principles, were the 
objects of her unremitting care. ‘The present King of the French never hesi- 
tates to admit how much he owes to her talents, her perseverance, and her va- 


ried and wise plans and schemes of education and unprovement ; and whilst) 


living he visited and esteemed her, and now she is dead he speaks of her memory 
in terms of no dou'ytful praise 

Amongst the various anecdotes which the family of Louis Philippe relate in 
favour ot their paternal grandfather there ts one worth recording, as it tends to 
confirm the accrracy of the observation, so often made, that there is no charac- 


ter in which there exists unmixed evil. When the old Duke of Orleans died, his’ 
son, formerly the Duke of Chartres, resolved on continuing the annual pensions, 


of 600 franes each to several learned men. And not only did he continue 


those pensions, but he added to the list of the recipients of his bounty, and gave! 
similar sums to De la Harpe, Marmontel. Pallisot, Gaillard, and Bernardin de: 
St. Pierre, who had just completed his Studies of Nature. At that time M. de! 


St. Pierre was in the deepest poverty ; and the pension, small thoagh it was, 


was peculiarly gratiftymg, especially as it was accompanied with a visit from! 
the Duke of Chartres, the present King of the French, and his brothers. The, 
author of the Studies of Nature was delighted to tlud that at least the Duke of! 


Chartres was well acquainted with his publication, and that his tastes were evi- 
dently of a right character. ‘The author of Paul and Virgina had no slight in- 
sight into character: and who that has read that work, as well as the Indiax'! 


Cottage and the Studies of Nature, does not envy the Duke of Chartres at this! 
interview! Though Bernardin St. Pierre has long since slept with his fathers, |, 


I had the pleasure of passing a long summer day a few years since at L’ Evang! 
near St. Germain with his most excellent and truly accomplished and amiable} 
widow. As she perceived that | appreciated, at least in some degree, the writ-| 
ings of her deceased husband, she was kind enough to relate many anecdotes of 
St. Pierre, full of interest and beauty. She seemed to feel that Madame de) 
Genlis had spoken unjustly of her husband m her Memoirs, especially when she} 
accused him of accepting, under the reign of Robespierre, the post of Professor 
of Public Instruction. *‘ But why did he do so?” asked Madame de St. Pierre./ 
“ Was it not that he might be able, as a religious man at least, to maintain a 
system of moral, if he could not of religious, education! Madame de Genlis,’ 
she added, “has made it a ground of serious complaint against my husband 
that, seeing that religion was absolutely banished from the system of education 
and instruction then in use, that he should accept a post under government. But 
this was precisely the reason why, when offered a post, a good man would ac- 
cept it. I know he felt that by this means he might, as a religious man, in 


at any rate speak a good word for virtue and religion.” 

This excellent resolution was not allowed by St. Pierre to lie dormant, and 
as he had many opportunities afforded him in his intercourse with the youth of 
France of opposing the false philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire, then raging, 
in all its recklessness and impiety, so he availed himself of them to ;le.d) 
the cause of Christianity and truth. But to return to the young Duke of! 
Chartres. 

_ His affection for his brothers and sister was of the liveliest and most unceas- 
ing character ; and when one of his sisters died, his grief was marked and dur- 
able, ‘To the survivor, Mademoiselle d’Orleans, he then attached himself with 
all the affection of a devoted brother ; and to this hour, through all the mani- 
fold changes of his most unsettled life,—in sorrow, exile, poverty, joy, wealth, 
happiness, prosperity, fame, and renown, no brother could be more devoted! 
than the present King of the French to his sister, Madame Adelaide. ‘I'hrough 
years of despondency, labour, and misfortune, when the horizon was the least 
promising and when sorrows were the darkest and.the saddest, they comforted 
each other by the mutual hopes, counselled each other with their best advice, | 


j 


exercises over him by reason of her quick insight into character, and remarka- 
ble memory of past events, and the facility of bringing them to bear on the 
facts and circumstances upon which she is at the time being cousulted, as well 
as by her correct judgment, her masculine mind, her heroie character, and her 
indifference to danger, when she perceives clearly the path of duty, she never 
abuses for private ends, or even to serve those in whom she takes a_ lively in- 
terest, ‘Those who apply to her with confidence for patronage and support 
often receive for reply, * That his majesty is too much unportuned as 
and, rather than endanger a refusal, she frequently declines to interfere. ut 
when her support is promised it can be relied on with confidence, for the kin 
feels that to refuse her a request, when that request is deliberately made, woul 
be to reject a wise and prudent opportunity of domg good. ‘The mutual 
affection of the King of the Frenel and Madame Adelaide commenced when 
they were very young, and indubitably “ it has grown with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength.” 

For the Duke of Montpensier, one of the brothers of the Duke of Chartres 
(new Louis Philippe), the latter also cherished a sincere affection ; but Madame 
Adelaide (then Mademoiselle d°Orleans) was always his tavourite aud most inti- 
mate friend. ‘The Comte de Beaujolais, his other brother, was, as a youth, of 
some promise, and Madame de Genlis always spoke of him, with hope 
and affection. Louis Philippe mentions him less than he does Montpen- 
sier. 

It will not, of course, be forgotten by the readers of the sketch of the Duke 
of Chartres, that when his father bore that title he was the Duke of Valois ; 
that on his father becoming Duke of Orleans he became the Duke of Chartres ; 
that on the death of his father the title of Duke of Or.eans descended to him, 
and, finally, at the Revolution of 1830, he was elected King of the French. 
Surictly and chronologically speaking, then, the subject of this sketch was not 
Dake of Chartres but Duke of Valois when some of the incidents passed which 
I have already referred to; but | was unwilling to embarrass the reader by a 
division of the king's life into four epochs, and have incorporated the youthful 
days of Valois and Chartres together. 

‘There is a story told of the Duke of Chartres which may confidently be re- 
hed on. When formed im the carly period of the first Prench Revolution 
that a decree had just annulled ali the mghts of eider brothers, he embraced the 
Duke de Montpeusier and exciaimed, * Ah! how delighted | am. We are now 
in all respects equal! Of the Duke de Montpensier it was said, by one who 
knew him well, that * he was less exempt from vanities and frivolities than the 
Duke of Valois, but not so mild or docile ; that he had a natural disposition for 
all that was honourable, and was distinguished for a sense of, and love for, 
jequity.”” 

The Duke of Valois (afterwards Duke of Chartres) had for his first tutor the 


Chavaher de Barnard, who was instructed to remember that if a prince had 


graceful manners, politeness towards women, and was un homme d'honneur, he 
was perfect. ‘Then came the Abbé Guyot and Madame de Genlis ; and some 
time aiter M. de Bennard, who gave way for M. Lebrun. The Abbé Guyot 
was superticial, but he attended to the religious duties of his illustrious pupils, 
and Lebrun was indefatigable in his attention to their minor studies. Journals 
were faithfully kept of all that transpired between the children and Madame de 
Genls, aud were continued to the termination of their education. The King 
of the French now possesses them, and regards them as great treasures. 

As his earliest years had been exposed to the false and absurd flatteries and 
treks of those who surrounded him, when he first reecived a lesson in history, 
instead of listening, he yawned and stretched himself, then laid on the sota, and 
placed his feet on the table ; but he was ordered into confinement, and, as his 
natural good sense was sound and strong, he soon listened with attention. A 
German valet-de-chambre, an Italian servant, and an English teacher, surrounded 
him at an early age, and neither of them were allowed to converse with their 
youthful master except in the language of their respective countries. On one 
eecasion the English teacher forgot himself, and, to assist him in conveying his 
meaning more rapidly to the duke, made use of the French tongue. ‘ I wall 
not understand you now,’ said the duke, ** because you speak to me in French. 
(This, you know, is against my rules. I did not understand you before when 
‘you spoke in English, [ admit, but [ will have patience to learn, if you will to 
ispeak, and we will begin it all over again.” ‘This charming reproof was so pro- 
jperly uttered, that the English teacher was not offended, and a repetition of 
‘the mistake very seldom occurred. It is for this reason that the King of the 
French is now so well acquainted with several languages, converses with fluen- 
icy, writes not only grammatically but in good taste, and conducts with a:nbas- 
sadors and other diplomatic agents long conversations and correspondences with- 


‘|jout being obliged to resort to interpreters or secretaries for their aid. This 


jlacility has undoubtedly, with otlier causes, led to the fact, that his majesty has 
jsometiines offended his ministers since 1830, by conducting negotiations which 
they felt he could not constitutionally superintend under a limited monarchy, 
where “the king reigns, but does no: govern ;’ and changes of cabinets have 
consequently ensued. On the otherhand, by the facilities which this know- 
ledge of modern languages has given to Louis Philippe, he has on many o2ca- 
sions ascertained privately the views and dispositions of his allies, and has pre- 
vented collision and war. 

The polrtical education of the Duke of Chartres has been frequently referred 
to. It hasbeen said that Madame de Genlis encouraged too much the love of 
liberty, which was then almost inseparable from the characters of nearly all 
Frenchmen. But those accusers of that lady appear to have forgotten, ia their 
jparty enmity towards her, that the father of the young princes was, a ter all, 
ithe example to which they would naturally look, and that he had taken the 
llead in the movements of the ultra party. Now without resting the cefence 
jof Madame de Genlis on her own statement that she did not belong to a polit - 
ical, but to the religious party im France, it may fairly be urged that, if sve had 

en ever so disposed (which I freely believe to have been precisely otherwise ) 
|.o encourage revolutionary views and epimons, the conduct and proceedings of 
jthe then Duke of Orleans would have rendered any measures of exciteus nt on 
jher part wholly wunecessary and uncatled for. On the contrary, her gr at ob- 
ject seems to have been as much as possible to divert the minds of her pupils 
from attending to political debates and questions by keeping then constantly 
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occupied with studies and pursuits much more suitable to their ages and posi- 
tion. ‘To have wholly prevented them from conversing on such events as those 
which nearly daily occurred would have been impossible, and even unwise if, 
possible. ‘The true course to be taken was precisely the one which was really 
adopted. The royal pupils were taught to love liberty, but the liberty of the 
law and not the liberty of faction. 

The mind and heart of the Duke of Chartres were exposed by the conduct 
rather than the principles, of his father, to the very severe and most difficult 
trials. Young, ardent, and attached to the principles of the Revolution, he was 
struck by the vast designs and the extraordmary intentions of the successive, 
apo But yet the National Assembly, either constituent or legislative, 

ad no charms for him, and the National Convention was the object of his hor- 
ror. He saw with sentiments of grief and shame, which he could not conceal, 
his father attach himself to the ultra republicanism of Marat and Robespierre ; 
and again and again did he caution that father in letters full of strong sense and 
manly argument, against the result to which such an alliance must infallibly 


lead. He saw his father, also, giving the sanction of his name, rank, fortune,|| 


position in society, to revolutionary horrors the most atrocious ; and the murder, 
of the Princess de Lamballe was never absent from his mind. ‘The renunciation| 
of his title of Duke of Orleans for himself and his children, and the adoption ot) 
the vulgar and plebian name of * Eyalite,”’ much annoyed the young Duke of 
Chartres, who could not forget the history of his family and who loved to! 
remember the fame and the greatness of his ancestors. ‘There, however, was 
his father, descending from rank to vulgarity, from honour to disrespect, from) 
power to servility, the mere football of the regicides, the traitors, the murderers; 
by whom he was surrounded, and all this to save his own life and exist in shame, 
reproach, and misery ! 

One of the first events which produced a profound impressiom on the mind 
of the Duke of Chartres was the destruction of the Bastille. Madame de Gen- 
lis has been reproached for having conducted the prince and his brothers to 
witness the scene, and for this act she has been denominated a revolutionist and 
a terrorist. But these epithets she did not deserve. 
partially acquainted with the history of the first revolution, seem to have forgot- 
ten, that it was divided into various and very opposing phases. ‘They forgot 
that the Bastille was not a legal and a neccessary prison, and was not a part. 


and portion of those institutions of the country, which are essential to its pre- 


servation from the vices and crimes of those who seek to injure the reputations, 
properties, and lives, of their fellow-subjects ; but that it was a political prison, 
for the arbitrary incarceration of men of rank, fortune, learning, and virtue, who. 
were obnoxious to the court or to the minister of the day, aud that thither they. 
were sent and confined, by virtue of lettres de catchet. ‘The history of the Bas-, 
tille was associated with the worst times and the worst men in France, and 
wise and good men were therefore entitled to rejoice at its destruction. 
Thus the most exemplary men and the most high-principled statesmen were) 
delighted at this act of national indignation. ‘Those who love a monarchical. 
form of government are equally removed from an attachment to the violence of| 
democracy, and to the stiflmg and crushing spirit of despotisin. It is not, then, 
just to accuse Madame de Genlis of acting with want either of prudence or pro 

priety, when she conveyed her pupils from Si. Leu to Paris, to witness the des-; 
truction of the Bastille. 

It has often been said of the subject of this sketeh that “ Louis Phillipe should, 
have been a good, honest, private citizen, fond of dowestic life, of farming, of. 
masonry, and of spending a handsome income im improvements, building, and 
repairs.’ Now, although there was tended to include a calumny and a re- 
proach in this statement, yet it is true that the citizen king was, from his earli-, 
est years, attached to mechanical pursuits and to family occupations. ‘Thus: 
he had a turning machine when young, and acquired a knowledge of many trades.| 
He excelled as a basket-maker, and as a cabinet-maker, and far surpassed all) 
the rest of the family. Aided in some measure by the Duke of Montpensier, he! 
manufactured for the house of a poor woman of St. Leu a large press and a ta-, 
ble with drawers, which were as well made as if put together by an experienced, 
carpenter. Even his own playthings and those of his brothers he was instruct- 


ed to make, and he was an apt scholar. \ 


When the death of his grandfather led to the assumption of the title of Duke 
of Chartres, the young prince exclaimed, * There are two evils in this death,— 
the loss of my grandfather and my own elevation. I fear I shall be less happy, 
as I become more clevated.’’ There is an anecdote related of him at this pe- 
riod which is striking and agreeable. On visiting the old family chateau of Eu 
in Normandy where tis majesty is now spending, at the time | am penning this 
sketch, a portion of his summer, he walking on the sea-coast, when a vessel was 
towed up to St. Valery which had not received any name. After having dined 
at an inn near the coast, and close tothe vessel, he was asked to stand godfather 
and give his own name tg the boat. “ With all my heart,” said the Duke of 
Chartres, * if you think my name an auspicious one, but what have I done that 
any thing should he named after me?’ The ceremony, however, took 


place, the curé prayed for prosperity to the vessel and to its owners, the former 


of which he also blessed, strewing salt and corn around it as symbols of plenty, 
and the duke heartily joimed m the petit‘ons, which were offered up by the 
priests and spectators. 

(Remainder next week.{ 


A SKETCH IN THE TROPICS. 
FROM A SUPERCARGO’S LOG. 


It was on a November morning of the year 1816, and about half an hour be- 
fore daybreak, that the door of an obscure house in the Calle St. Angustino,) 
at the Havannah, was cautiously opened, and aman put out his head, and 
gazed up and down the street as if to assure himself that no one was near. All 
was silence and soliude at that early hour, and presently the door opening 
wider gave egress to a young man muffled in a shabby cloak, who, wih hurried 
but stealthy step, took the direction of the port. Hastening noiselessly through 
the deserted streets and lanes, he soon reached the quay, upon which were 
numerous storehouses of sugar and other merchandize, and piles of dye-woods, 
placed there in readiness for shipment, Upon approaching one of the latter, 
the young man gave a low whistle, and the next instant a figure glided from 
between two huge heaps of low-wood, and seizing his hand, drew him into the 
hiding-place from which it had just emerged. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and first the faint tinge of day just began to ap- 
pear, when the noise of oars was heard, and preseutly in the grey light a boat 
was seen darting out of the mist that hung over the water. As it neared the 
quay, the two men left their place of concealment, and one of them, pointing 
to the person who sat in the stern of the boat, pressed his companion’s hand, 
her hurrying away, soon disappeared amid the labyrinth of goods and ware- 

ses. 

The boat came up to the stairs. Of the three persons it contained, two! 
yailors, who had been rowing, remained in it ; the third, whose dress and ap- 


‘Those who are but very), 


‘pearance were those of the master of a merchant vessel, sprang on shore, and 
walked in the direction of the town. As he passed before the logwood, the 
stranger stepped out and accosted him. 

| ‘The seaman’s first movement, and not an unnatural one, considering he was 
‘at the Havannah and the day not yet broken, was to half draw his cutlass from 
its scabbard ; but the next m ment he let it drop back again. ‘The appearance 
of the person who addressed him was, if not very prepossessing, at least not 
much calculated to inspire alarm. He was a young wan of handsome and even 
noble countenance, but pale and sickly-looking, and having the appearance of 
‘one bowed down by sorrow and illness. : 

_ ‘Are you the captain of the Philadelphia schooner that is on the point of sail- 
jing!” enquired he im a trembling, anxious voice. 

| ‘The seaman looked hard in the young man’s face, and answered in the affir- 
mative. ‘The stranger's eye sparkled. 

; Can I have a passage for myself, a friend, and two children 1” demand- 
‘ed he. 

The sailor hesitated before he replied, and again scanned his interlo- 
cutor from head to foot with his keen grey eyes. ‘There was something incon- 
sistent, not to say suspicious, in the whole appearance of the stranger. His 
cloak was stained and shabby, and his words humble ; but there was a fire m 
his eye that flashed forth seemingly in spite of himself, and his voice had that 
\particular tone which the habit of command alone gives. ‘The result of the 
‘sailor’s scrutiny was apparently unfavourable, and he shook his head negative- 
ly. ‘The young man gasped for breath, and drew a well-filled purse from his 
bosom. 

“T will pay beforehand,” said he, * [ will pay whatever you ask.” 

The American started ; the contrast was too great between the heavy purse 
‘and large offers and the beggarly exterior of the applicant. He shook his head 
‘more decidedly than before. The stranger bit his lip till the blood came, his 
‘breast heaved, his whole manner was that of one who abandons himself to des- 
pair. ‘The sailor felt a touch of compassion. 

* Young man,” said he in Spanish, ‘‘ you are no merchant. 
want at Philadelphia?” 


What do you 
' 1 want to go to Philadelphia. Here is my passage money, here my pass. 
‘You are captain of the schooner. What do you require more !” 

There was a wild vehemence in the tone and manner in which these words 
were spoken, that indisposed the seaman still more against lis would-be passen- 
ger. Again he shook his head, and was about to pass on. ‘The young man 
seized tus arm. 

* Por el amor de Divs, Capitan, take me with you. 
and my poor children.” 

Wife and children!" repeated the captain. 
dren ?” 

The stranger groaned. 

* You have committed no crite ? you are not flying from the armof justice )” 
asked the American sharply. 4 

“So may God help me, no crime whatever have | committed,” replied the 
young man, raising his hands towards heaven. 

* In that case | will take you. Keep your money till you are on board. In 
‘an hour at farthest | weigh anchor.” 

The stranger answered nothing, but as if relieved from some dreadful 
axiety, drew a deep breath, aud with a grateful look to heaven, hurried from 
the spot. 

When Captain Ready, of the smart-sailmg Baltumore-built schooner, “ ‘The 
Speedy ‘Tom,” returned on board his vessel, and descended iato the cabin, he 
was met by his new passenger, on whose arm was hanging a lady of dazzling 
beauty and grace. She was very plainly dressed, as were also t-vo beautiful 
children who accompanied her; but their clothes were of the finest materials, 
and the elegance of their appearance contrasted strangely with the rags and 
wretcheduess of their husband and father. Lying on a chest, however, Captain 
Ready saw a pelisse and two children’s cloaks of the shiabbiest description, and 
which the new-comers had evidently just taken off. 

The seaman’s suspicions returned at all this disguise and mystery ; and 
a doubt again arose im his mind as to the propriety of taking passengers who 
‘came on board under such equivocal circumstances. A feeling of compassion, 
however, added to the gracetul manners and sweet voice of the lady, decided 
‘him to persevere in his original intention ; and politely requesting her to make 
‘herself at home inthe cabin, he returned on deck. ‘Ten mimutes later the 
|anchor was weighed, and the schooner in motion. 
| ‘The sun had risen and dissipated the morning mist. Some distance astern 
jof the now fast-advancing schooner rose the streets and houses of the Havan- 
‘nah, and the forest of masts occupying its port; to the right frowned the cas- 
itle of the Molo, whose threatening embrasures the vessel was rapidly approach- 
ing. The husband and wife daok upon the cabin stairs, gazing, with breathless 
janxiety, at the fortress, 

As the schooner arrived opposite the castle, a small postern leading out 
lupon the jetty was opened, and an officer and six soldiers issued forth. 
\Four men, who had been lying on their oars in a boat at the jetty stairs 
isprang up. 

| The soldiers jumped in, and the rowers pulled in the direction of the 
schooner. 

| “ Jesus Maria y Jose !’ exclaimed the lady. 

| ‘ Madre de Dws !” groaned her husband. 

At this moment the fort made a signal. 

“ Up with the helm!” shouted Captain Ready. 

The schooner rounded to ; the boat came flying over the water, and in a 
few moiieats was alongside. The soldiers and their commander stepped on 
board. 

The lattet was a very young man, possessed of a true Spanish countenance 
—grave and stern. In few words he desired the captain to produce his ship's 
papers, and parade his seamen and passengers. ‘The papers were handed to 
‘bin without an observation ; he glanced his eye over them, iuspected the sailors 
‘one after the other, and then looked in the direction of the cabin, expecting the 
appearance of the passengers, who at length came ou deck, the strange‘ 
carrying one of the ehildren and his wife the other. The Spanish officer 
started. 

« Do you know that you have astate-criminal on board !” Uundered he to the 
captain. ‘* What is the meaning of this!” 

“ Santa Virgen!” exclaimed the lady, and fell fainting mto ner husband's 
arms. ‘There was a moment's deep silence. All present seemed touched by 
the misfortunes of this youthful pair. The young officer sprang to the assistance 
of the husband, and relieving him of the child, enabled him to give his atten- 
tion to his wife, whom he laid gently down upon the deck. 

“ Me hace vd. lastima, senor,” said the officer. ‘I am grieved at the neces- 
sity; but you must return with me.” 


Take my unhappy wile 


“ Have vou a wife and chil- 
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The American captain, who had been con*empiating this scene apparently! “ Here!" sneered the Spaniard—* We'll soon see about that you treacher- 


quite unmoved, now ejected from his mouth a huge quid of tabacco, replaced, 
it by another, and then stepping up to the officer, touched him on the arm, and 
offered him the pass he had received from his passengers. The Spaniard waved le, Se i 
him back almost with disgust. There was, in fact, something very unpleasant) My six sailors well provided with pistols and cutlasses We are more than a 

plated the scene of), match for your ten, and at the first suspicious movement you inake, we fire on 


in the apathy and indifference with which the Yankee contem 


despair and misery before him. Such cold-bloodedness appeared premature and | 


unnatural in a man who could not yet have seen more than five-and-twenty, 
summers. A close observer, however, would have remarked that the muscles 
of his face were beginning to be agitated by a slight convulsive twitching, when, 
at that moment, his mate stepped up to him and whispered something Ap- 
proaching the Spaniard for the second time, Ready invited him to partake of 


slight refreshment in his cabin, a courtesy which is usual forthe captains of mer-| 


chant vessels to pay to the visiting officer. ‘The Spaniard accepted, aud they 
went below. 


The steward was busy covering the cabin table with plates of Boston crack-) 


ers, olives, and almonds, and he then uncorked a bottle of fine old Madeira that 
looked like liquid gold as it gurgled into the glasses. Captain Ready seemed 
quite a different person in the cabin and ondeck. ‘Throwing aside bis dry say- 
little manner,le was good-humour and civility personified, as he lavished on fis 

uest all those obliging attentions which no one better knows the use of than a 
Vetion when he wishes to administer a dose of what he would call “ soft saw- 
der.” Ready soon persuaded the officer of his entire guiltlessness in the unplea- 


sant affair that had just occurred; and the Spaniard told him by no means to 


make himself uneasy, that the pass had been given for ancther person, and that 


the prisoner was a man of great unportance, whom he cousidered himself exces-, 


sively lucky to have been able to recapture. 
Most Spaniards hike a glass of Madeira, particularly when olives serve as 
the whet. The American's wine was first-rate, and the officer seemed to find 


himself particularly comfortable in the cabin. He did net forget, however, to), 


desire that the prisoner's baggage might be placed m the boat, and, with a 
courteous apology for jeaving hima moment, Captain Ready hastened to give 
the necessary orders. 


When the captain reached the deck, a heart rending scene presented itself to) 


him. His unfortunate passenger was seated on one of the hatchways, despau 
legibly written on his pale features. ‘The eldest child had climbed up on his knee, 
and locked wistfully into its father’s face, and his wife hung round his neck sob- 
bing audibly. A young negress, who had come on board with them, held the 


other child, an infant a few months old, in her arms. Ready took the 


prisoner's hand. 

“| hate tyranny,” said he, “as every American must. Had you confided 
your position to me a few hours sooner, I would have got you safe off. But 
now I see nothing to be done. We are under the cannon of the fort, that could 


sin ten seconds. Who and what are you? Say euickly, for time is pre-| 
sink us in : a y PFe"\\and as far as it was prudent for those to come who had to return to port in an 


cious.”’ 


“Tam a Colombian by birth,” replied the young man, “an officer in the) 


atriot army. I was taken prisoner at the battle of Cachiri, and brought to the 
Hovanedh with several companions in misfortune. My wife and children were 


allowed to follow me, for the Spaniards were not sorry to have one of the first! 


families of Colombia entirely in their power. Four months I lay im a frightful 


dungeon, with rats and venomous reptiles for my only companions. It is a)| 


miracle that I am still alive. Out of seven hundred prisoners, but a handful 
of emaciated objeets remain to tes.ify to the barbarous cruelty of our captors. 
A fortnight back they took me out of my prison, a mere skeleton, in order to 


ous 
* Here,” quietly iuterrapted the captain. ‘“ Do not give yourself needless 
trouble, Senor; your soldiers’ guns are, as you perceive, in our hands, and 


| ‘The officer looked round, and became speechless when he beheld the sol- 
diers’ muskets piled apon the deck, and guarded by two well-armed and de- 
tormined-lookimg ~ailors 

would not dare *’—exclaimed he. 

* Indeed would I,” replied Ready ; ** but I hope you will not foree me to it. 
You must remain a few hours longer my guest, and then you can retum to 
port in your boat. You will get off with a month’s arrest, and as compensa- 


| tion, you wiil have the satisfaction of having delivered a brave enemy from de- 


spair and death.” 

‘The officer ground his teeth together, but even yet he did uot give up all 
hopes of getting out of the scrape. Resistance was evidently out of the ques- 
‘tion, his men’s muskets being in the power of the Americans, who, with cocked 
pistols and naked cutlasses, stood on guard over them. ‘The soldiers them- 
selves did not seem very full of fight, and the boatmen were negroes, and con- 
sequently non-combatants. But there were several trincadores and armed cut- 
ters cruising about, and if he could manage to hail or make a signal to one of 
them, the schooner would be brought to, and the tables turned. He gazed 
‘earnestly at a sloop that just then crossed them at no great distance, stagger- 
ing in towards the harbour under press of sail. ‘The Aterican seemed to read 
‘his thoughts. 

_ “Do me the honour, Senor,” sau he, “to partake of a slight dejewner-a-la- 
fourchetle in the cabin. We will also hope tor the pleasure of your company 
jat dinner. Supper you will probably eat at home.” 

And so saying, he motioned courteously towards the cabin stairs. ‘The Spa- 
niard looked in the seaman’s face, and read in its decided expression, and in 
the slight smile of intelligence that played upon it, that he must not hope 
either to resist or outwit hus polite but peremptory entertainer. So, making a 
virtue of necessity, he descended into the cabin. 

The joy of the retugees at finding themselves thus unexpectedly rescued 
‘from the captivity they so much dreaded, may be more easily imagined than 
described. ‘They remained for some time without uttering a word; but the 
jtears of the lady, and the looks of heartfelt gratitude of her husband, were the 
‘best thanks they could offer their deliverer. 

On went the schooner ; fainter and fainter grew the outline of the land, till 
at length it sank under the horizon, and nothing was visible but the castle of 
the Molo and the topmasts of the vessels riding at anchor off the Havannah. 
They were twenty miles from land, far enough for the safety of the fugitive, 


oven boat. Ready’s good-humour and hearty hospitality had reconciled him 
jwith the Spaniard, who seemed to have forgotten the trick that had been played 


him, and the punishment he would incur for having allowed himself to be en- 


‘trapped. He shook the captain s hand as he stepped over the side, the negroes 
dipped their oars into the water, and in a short time the boat was seen from the 
schooner as a mere speck upon the vast expanse of ocean. 

| ‘The voyage was prosperous, and in eleven days the vessel reached its desti- 
‘uation. ‘The Colombian officer, his wife aud children, were received with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality by the young and handsome wife of Captain 


preserve my life, and quartered me in a house in the city. ‘Two days ago, how-| Ready, in whose house they took up their quarters. ‘They remained there two 


ever, I heard that I was to return to the dungeon. Jt was my death-warrant, 


for I was convinced I could not live another week in that frightful cell. A true} 


friend, in spite of the danger, and by dint of gold, procured me a pass that had 
belonged to a Spaniard dead of the yellow fever. By means of that paper, 
and by your assistance, we trusted to escape. Capitan !”" said the young man, 


|months, living in the most retired manner, with the object of economizing them 


jscanty resources. 

_ At the expiration of the above-mentioned time, an opportunity offered of a 
vessel gomg to Margueri‘e, thea the headquarters of the patriots, and the place 
jwhere the first expeditions were formed under Bolivar against the Spaniards. 


starting to his feet, and clasping Ready’s hand, his hollow sunken eye gleaming| Estoval (that was the name by wluch the Colombian officer was designated 1 
wildly as he spoke, “my ovly hope is in you. If you give me up I ama dead) his passport) gladly seized the opportunity, and taking a grateful and affection- 
man, for I have sworn to perish rather than return to the miseries of my pri-|/ate leave of lus deliverer, embarked with his wife and children. ‘They had been 
son. I fear not death—I am a soldier; but alas for my poor wife, my helpless,| several days at sea before they remembered that they had forgotten to tell 
deserted children '” | their American fnends their real name. ‘The latter had never enquired it, and 


The Yankee captain passed his hand across his forehead with the air of | the Estovals being accustomed to address one another by their Christian names, 


man who is puzzled, then turned away without a word, and walked to the other| 


end of the vessel. Giving a glance upwards and around him that seemed to take 
in the appearance of the sky, and the probabilities of good or bad weather, he 
ordered some of the sailors to brmg the luggage of the passenger upon deck, 
but not to put it intothe boat. He told the steward to give the soldiers and 


boatmen a couple of bottles of ram, and then, after whispering for a few seconds 


in the ear of his mate, he approached the cabin stairs. As he passed the 
Colombian family, he said in a low voice, and without looking at them, 


“Trust in Him who helps when need is at the greatest.” 


Scarcely had he uttered the wotds, when the Spanish officer sprang up the cabin 
stairs, and as soon as he saw the prisoners, ordered them into the boat. Ready, 
however, interfered, and begged him to allow his unfortunate passenger to take 
a farewell glass before he left the vessel. ‘To this the young officer good-na- 
turedly consented, and himself led the way into the cabin. 

They took their places at the table and the captain opened a fresh bottle, 
at the very first glass of which the Spaniard’seye glistened, his lips smacked. 
The conversation became more and more lively ; Ready spoke Spanish fluently, 
and gave proof of a jovialty which no one would have suspected to form a part 
of his character, dry and seturnine as his manner usually was. A quarter of an 
hour or more had passed in this way, when the schooner gave a sudden lurch, 
and the glasses and bottles jingled and clattered together on the table. ‘The 
Spaniard started up. 

«Captain !”’ cried he, furiously, “ the schooner is sailing !” 

“Certainly,” replied the captain, very coolly. ‘ You surely did not expect, 
Senor, that we were going to miss the finest breeze that ever filled a sail.”’ 

Without answering, the officer rushed upon deck, and looked in the direc- 
tion of the Molo. ‘They had left the fort full two miles behind them. ‘The 
Spaniard literally foamed at the mouth. 

“* Soldiers !" vociferated he, ‘* seize the captain and the prisoners. We are be- 
trayed. And you, steersman, put about.” 

And betrayed they assuredly were ; for while the officer had been quaffing 
his Madeira, and the soldiers and boatmen regaling themselves with the stew- 
ard’s rum, sail had been made on the vessel without noise or bustle, and favour- 
ed by the breeze, she was rapidly increasing her distance from land. Mean- 
time Ready preserved the utmost composure. 

‘Betrayed !” repeated he, replying to the vehement ejaculation of the 
Spaniard. ‘Thank God we are Americans, and have no trust to break, nothing 


to betray. As to this prisoner of yours, however, he must remain here.”’ 


lit had never been mentioned. 
| Meantime, the good seed Captain Ready had sown, brought the honest Yan- 
‘kee but a sorry harvest His employers had small sympathy with the feelings 
jot humanity that had induced him to ran the risk of carrying off a Spanish 
istate-prisoner from under the guns of a Spanish battery. ‘Their correspondents 
jat the Havannah had had some trouble and difficulty on account of the affair, 


| and had written to Philadelphia to complain of it. Ready lost his ship, and 


could only obtain from his employers certificates of character of so ambiguous 
jand unsatisfactory a nature, that for a long tune he found it impossible to get 
the command of another vessel. 


Inthe autumn of 1824, | lefi Baltimore as a supereargo of the brig Perse- 
verauce, Captain Ready. Proceeding to the Havannah, we discharged our 
cargo, took in another, partly on our own account, partly on that of the Spanish 
government, and sailed for Callao on the Ist December, exactly eight days be- 
tore the celebrated battle of Ayacucho dealt the finishing blow to Spanish rule 
jon the southern continent of America, and established the independence of 
‘Peru. ‘The Spaniards, however, still held the fortress of Callao, which, after 
juaving been taken by Martin and Cochrane four years previously, had again 
been treacherously delivered up, and was now blockaded by sea and land by 
the patriots, under the command of General Hualero, who had marched an 
army from Colombia to assist the cause of liberty in Peru. 

| Of all these circumstances we were ignorant, until we arrived within a few 
Jeagues of the port of Callao. ‘Ihen we learned them from a vessel that spoke 
jas, but we stil advanced, hoping to find an opportunity to slip in. In attempt- 
ing to do so, we were serzed by one of the blockading vessels, and the captain 
land myself taken out and sent to Lina. We were allowed to take our personal 


property with us, but of brig or cargo we heard nothing jor some time, 1 was | 


not a little uneasy ; for the whole of my savings during ten years’ clerkship in 
the house of a Baltimore merchant were ciubarked in the form of a venture on 
board the Perseverance. 

The captain, who had a fifth of the cargo, aud was half owner of the Lrg, 
took things very philosophically, and passed his days with a penknife and © ic« 
in his hand, whittling away, Yankee fashion; and when he had chapped up his 
stick, he would set to work notching and hacking the first chair, bench, or iub.e 
that came under his hand. If any one spoke to him of the brig, he would giind 
his teeth a little, but said nothing, and whittled away harder than ever. ‘This 
was his character, however. I had knowu him for five years that he had been 


i the employ of the same house as myself, and he had always passed for a sin- 
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galarly reserved and taciturn man. During our voyage, whole weeks had! ‘can ports. His whole attention was now engrossed by the management of his 
sometimes clapsed without his uttering a word except to give the necessary horse, which was somewhat restive, and he, like most sailors, was a very indif- 
orders. ‘ | ferent rider. 

In spite of his peculiarities, Captain Ready was generally liked by his brother On reaching the top of a small rising giound, we beheld to the left the dark 
captains, ard by all who knew him. When he did speak, his words (perhaps frowning bastions of the fort, and to the right the village of Bella Vista, which, 
the more prized on account of their rarity) were always listened to with atten-| although commanded by the guns of Callao, had been chosen as the headquar- 
tion. ‘There was a benevolence and milduess in the tones of lis voice that ren- ters of the besieging army—the houses being, for the most part, built of huge 
dered it quite musical, and never failed to prepossess in his favour all those who blocks of stone, and offering sufficient resistauce to the balls. The order y 
heard him, and to make them forget the usual sullenness of his manner. Dc- poirted out to us the various batteries, and especially one which was just com- 
ring the whole time he had sailed for the Baltimore house, he had shown himself) pleted, and was situated about three hundred yards from the fortress. It had 
a model of trustworthiness and seamanship, and enjoyed the full confidence of, not yet been used, and was still masked from the enemy by some houses which 


his employers. It was said, however, that his early life had not been irrc- 
proachable ; that when he first, and as a very young ‘man, had command of a 
Philadelphian ship, something had occurred which had thrown a stain upon his, 
character. What this was, | had never heard very distinctly stated. He had 
favoured the escape of a malefactor, ensnared sonic officers who were sent on 
board his vessel to seize him. All this was very vague, bui what was positive 
was the fact, that the owners of the ship he then commanded, had had much, 
trouble about the matter, and Ready himself remained long unemployed, until, 
the rapid increase of trade between the United States and the infant republics of 
South America had caused seamen of ability to be in much request, and he had. 
again obtained command of a vessel. 
We were seated one afternoon outside the French coffeehouse at Lima. The. 
party consisted of seven or eight captains of merchant vessels that had been: 
seized, and they were doing their best to kill the time, some smoking, others, 
chewing, but nearly all with penknife and stick in hand, whittling as for a wa-. 
ger. On their first arrival at Lima, and adoption of this coffeehouse as a place. 
of resort, the tables and chairs belonging to it seemed in a fair way to be cut to 
pieces by these indefatigable whittlers ; but the cotlechouse keeper had hit upon: 
a plan to avoid such deterioration of his chattels, and had placed in every cor-, 
ner of the rooms bundles of sticks, at which his Yankee customers cut and! 
notched, till the coffeehouse assumed the appearance of a carpenter's shop. | 
The costume and airs of the patriots, as they called themselves, were no small 
source of amusement tous. ‘They strutted about in all the pride of their fire- 
new freedom, regular caricatures of soldiers. One would have on a Spanish. 
jacket, part of the spoils of Ayacucho—another, an American one, which he 
ad bought from some sailor—a third, a monk's robe, cut short, and fashioned, 
into a sort of doublet. Here was a shako wanting a brim, in company with a) 
gold-laced velvet coat of the time of Philip V.; there, a hussar jacket and an) 
old-fashioned cocked hat. ‘The volunteers were the best clothed, also in great 


stood just in its front, 

While we were looking about us, Ready’s horse, irritated by the noise of the 
firing, the flashes of the guns, and perhaps more than any thing by the captain's 
bad riding, became more and more unmanageable, and at last taking the bit be- 
tween his teeth, started off at a mad gallop, closely followed by :nyself and the 
orderly, to whose horses the panic seemed to bave communicated itself. The 
clouds of dust raised by the animals’ feet, prevented us from sceing whither we 
were going. Suddenly there was an explosion that scemed to shake the very 
earth under us, and Ready, the orderly, and myself, lay sprawling with our 
horses on the ground. Before we could collect our senses and get up, we were 
nearly deafened by a tremendous roar of artillery close to us, and at the same 
momert a shower of stones and fragments of brick and mortar clattered about 
our ears. 

The orderly was stunned by his fall ; 1 was bruised and bewildered. Ready 
was the only ove who seemed in no ways put out, and with his usual phlegm, 
extricating himself from under his horse, lhe came to our assistance. I was soon 
on my legs, and endeavouring to discover the cause of all this uproar. 

Our unruly steeds had brought us close to the new battery, at the very imo- 
ment that the train of a mine under the houses in front of it had been fired. The 
instant the obstacle was removed, the artillerymen had opened a tremendous 
fire on the fort. ‘The Spaniards were not slow to return the compliment, and 
fortimate it was that a solid fragment of wall intervened between us and their 
fire, or all our troubles about the brig, and every thing else, would have been at 
anend. Already upwards of twenty balls -had struck the old broken wall. 
Shot and shell were flying in every direction, the sinoke was stifling, the uproar 
indescribable. It was so dark with the smoke and dust from the fallen houses, 
that we could not see an arm's length before us. The captain asked two or 
three soldiers who were hurrying by, where the battery was, but they were in 
too great haste to answer, and it was only when the smoke cleared away a lit- 


part from the plunder of the battle of Ayacucho. Their uniforms were laden. tle, that we discovered we were vot twenty paces from it. Ready seized my 
with gold and silver lace, and some of the officers, not satisfied with two) arm, and pulling me with him, | the next moment found myself standing beside 


epaulettes, had half-a-dozen hanging before and bebind, as well as on then 
shoulders. | 

As we sat smoking, whittling, and quizzing the patriots, a side-door of the, 
coffeehouse was suddenly opened, and an officer came out whose appearance was. 
calculated to give us a far more favourable opinion of South American mi/ilaires.. 
He was a man about thirty years of age, plainly but tastefully dressed, and of! 


that unassuming, engaging demeanour which is so often found the companion of) 


a gun, under cover of the breastworks. 

The battery consisted of thirty, twenty-four, and thirty-six pounders, served 
with a zeal and courage which far exceeded any thing I had expected to find in 
the patriot army. The fellows were really more than brave, they were fool- 
hardy. They danced rather than walked round the guns, and exhibited a con- 
tempt of death that could not well be surpassed. As to drawing the guns back 
from the embrasures while they loaded them, they uever dreamed of such a thing. 


the greatest decision of character, and which contrasted with the martial de-| They stood jecring and scofling the Spaniards, and bidding them take better 


portment of a young man who followed him, and who, although in much more) 
showy uniform, was evidently his inferior in rank. We bowed as he passed be- 
fore us, and he acknowledged the salutation by raising his cocked hat slightly 
but courteously from his head. He was passing on when his eyes suddenly fell 
upon Captain Ready, who was standing a little on one side, notching away at 
his tenth or twelfth stick, and at that moment happened to look up. The of- 
ficer started, gazed earnestly at Ready for the space of a moment, and then, 


with delight expressed on his countenance, sprang forward, and clasped him in | 


his arms. 
“Captain Ready !” 
“That is my name,” quietly replied the captain. 
“Ts it possible you do not know me !”’ exclaimed the oflicer. 


aun. 
It must be remembered that this was only three months after the battle of 
Ayacucho, the greatest feat of arms which the South American patriots had 
achieved during the whole of their protracted struggle with Spain. That vie- 
tory had literally electrified the troops, and inspired them with a courage and 
contempt of their enemy, that frequently showed itself, as on this occasion, in 
acts of the greatest daring and temerity. 
At the gun by which Ready and myself took our stand, half the artillerymen 
jwere already killed, and we had scarcely come there, when a cannon shot took 
the head off a man standing close to me. ‘The wind of the ball was so great 


, that I believe it would have suffocated me, had I not fortunately been standing 


_ sideways in the battery. At the same moment, something hot splashed over my 


Ready looked hard at him, and seemed a little in doubt. At last he shook) neck and face, and nearly blinded me. I looked, and saw the man lying with- 


his head. 

“ You do not know me !” repeated the other, almost reproachfully, and then 
whispered something in his ear. 

It was now Ready's turn to start and look surprised. A smile of pleasure 


lit up his countenance as he grasped the hand of the officer, who took his arm) 


and dragged him away into the house. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which we lost ourselves in conjectures 
as to who this acquaintance of Ready’s could be. Atthe end of that time the 
captain and his new (or olu) friend re-appeared. ‘The latter walked away, and 


we saw him enter the government house, while Ready joined us, as silent and| 


phlegmatic as ever, and resumed his stick and penknife. In reply to our en- 

quiries as to who the officer was, he only said that he belonged to the army be- 

sieging Callao, and that he had once made a voyage as his passenger. ‘This 

was all the information we csuld extract from our taciturn friend ; but we saw 

ges that the officer was somebody of importance, from the respect paid him 
y the soldiers and others whom he met. 

The morning following this incident we were sitting over our chocolate, when 
an orderly dragoon caine to ask for Captain Ready. The captain went out to 
speak to hin, and presently returning, went on with lis breakfast very deliber- 
ately. 

‘hen he had done, he asked me if I were inclined for a little excursion out 
of the town, which would, perhaps, keep us a couple of days away. | a 
accepted, heartily sick as | was of the monotonous life we were leading. We 
packed up our valises, took our pistols and cutlagses, and went out. 

To my astonishment the orderly was waiting at the door with two magnificent 
Spantsh chargers, splendidly accoutred. They were the finest horses I had 
seen in Peru, and my curiosity was strongly excited to know who had sent them, 
and whither we were going. ‘To my questions, Ready replied that we were go- 
ing to visit the officer whoin he had spoken to on the preceding day, and who 
was with the besieging army, and had once been his passenger, but he declared 
he did not know his name or rank. 

We had left the town about a mile behind us, when we heard the svund ol 
cannon in the direction we were approaching : it increased as we went on, and 
about a mile further we met a string of carts, full of wounded, going in to Li- 
ma. Here and there we caught sight of parties of marauders, who disappeared 
as soon as they saw our orderly. 
the fight that was evidently going on—not, however, that I was particularly de- 


out his head before me. 1 cannot describe the sickening feeling that came over 
(me. It was not the first man I had seen killed in my life, but it was the first 
whose blood and brains had spurted into my face. My knees shook and my head 
swam; | was obliged to lean against the wall, or I should have fallen. 

_ Another ball fell close beside me, and strange to say, it brought me partly to 
myself again; and by the time a third and fourth had bounced into the batte- 
ry, I began to take things pretty coolly—my heart beating rather quicker than 
usual, 1 acknowledge ; but, nevertheless, | began to find an indescribable sort 
of pleasure, a mischievous joy, if I may so call it, in the peril and excitement 
jof the scene. 

|| Whilst I was getting over my terrors, my companion was moving about the 
| battery with his usual sang-froed, reconnoitring the enemy. He ran no useless 
risk, kept himself well behind the breastworks, stooping down when necessary, 
wand taking all proper care of himself. When he had completed his reconnois- 
sance, he, to my no small astonishment, took off his coat and neck-handker- 
‘chief, the latter of which he tied tight round his waist, then taking a rammer 
fromthe hand of a soldier who had just fallen, he ordered, or rather signed to 
ithe artilleryman to draw the gun back. 

‘There was something so cool and decided in his manner, that they obeyed 
without testifying any surprise at his interference, and as though he had been 
one of their own officers. He loaded the piece, had it drawn forward again, 
‘pointed and fired it. He then went to the next gun and did the same thing. 
_ He seemed so perfectly at home in the battery, that nobody ever dreamed of 
disputing his authority, and the two guns were entirely under his direction. | 
‘had now got used to the thing myself, so 1 went forward and offered my servi- 
ices, which, in the scarcity of men, (so many having been killed,) were not to 
l|be refused, and [ helped to draw the guns backwards and forwards, and load 
jihem ‘The captain kept running from one to the other, pointing them, and ad- 
wirably well too; for every shot took cilect within a circumference of a few 
feet on the bastion in front of us. 

| ‘This lasted nearly an hour, at the end of which time the fire was considerably 
islackened, for the greater part of our guns had become unserviceable. Only 
about a dozen kept up the fire, (the ball, | was going to say,) and amongst them 
were the two that Ready commanded. He had given them time to cool after 
tiring; whereas most of the others, in their desperate haste and eagerness, had 


! felt a great longing and curiosity to witness! neglected that precaution. Although the patriots had now been fifteen years at 


war with the Spaniards, they were still very indifferent artillery men—tor artil- 


sirous of taking share in it, or putting myself in the way of the bullets. My) lery had little to do in most of their fights, which were generally decided by ca- 


friend the captain jogged on by my side, taking little heed of the roar of the 
cannon, which to him was no novelty ; for having passed his life at sea, he had 


vairy and infantry, and even in that of Ayachucho there were only a few small 
field-pieces in use on either side. The mountainous nature of the country, in- 


had more than one encounter with pirates and other rough customers, aud been itersected, too, by mighty rivers, and the want of good roads, were the reasons 
many times under the fire of batteries, ranning in and out of blockaded Ameri-|'of the insignificant part played by the artillery in these wars. 
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_ Whilst we were thus hard at work, who should enter the battery but the very sea when they might be salcly lodged on the coast of Sussex—of the myriads of 
officer we had left Lima to visit' He was attended by a numerous staff, and balloons that are adventurously kept up, until that unlucky and unlooked-for 

was evidently of very high rank. He stood a little back, watching every mmove- minute, when the descent becomes an involuntary one. 
ment of Captain Ready, and rubbing his hands with visible satisfaction. Just at | The angry wife is an aeronaut of this order. Knowing that words are but 
that moment the captain fired one of the guns, and, as the smoke cleared away air, she fancies that she cannot have too many of them, tb she shoots, heed- 
a little we saw the opposite bastion rock, and then sink down into the moat. less whither the gust of passions carries her. Some u ate rvs sensation— 
A joyous hurra greeted its fall, and the general and his staff sprang forward. a sudden chill at beart—a pang produced by a nevous bite self-inflicted on tip 
it would be necessary to have witnessed the scene that followed in order to of the talking organ—whispers, perhaps, that she is going too for, and warns 
forin any adequate idea of the mad joy and enthusiasm of its actors. The ge- her to descend in time; but pride and folly tell her to keep it up in spite of 
neral seized Ready in lus arins, and eagerly embraced him, then almost threw everything, and just as she succeeds triumphantly in having what she was re- 
him to one of his officers, who performed the like ceremony, and, in his turn, solved to have—the last word—she suddenly drops, and sees hersclf * alone on 
passed him to a third. ‘ 


= = 


ball, from one to the other. | also came in for my share of the embraces. 


I thought them all stark-staring mad : and, indeed, I do not believe they were a thousand similar respects. 


‘The imperturbable captain flew, or was tossed, like a a wide, wide sea,” without a chance of rising more. 


I thought as quickly of the perversity which the other sex exhibits imthat and 
I pictured the dissipated speculator who, finding 


far from it. The bails were still hailing into the battery ; one of them cut a jthat he has taken the wrong path, resolves to persue it to the end, if only for the 
r devil of an orderly nearly in two, but no notice was taken of such trifles. seeing whether there is a thoroughfare or not. 1 drew an image of the foolish 
t was a curious scene enough ; the cannon-balls bouncing about our ears—the crotchetcer, who, rather than acknov ledge that he is crotchet, would quarrel 
ground under our feet slippery with blood—-wounded and dying lying on all with the whole world,—call friend and neighbour knave or fool,—and at last 
sides—and we ourselves pusiied and passed about from the arms of one black- dashes his brains out to demonstrate his coolness and good sense. I saw in 
bearded fellow into those of another. ‘There was something thoroughly exotic, idea the hobby hunter who, having just been thrown by one vicious jade mounts 
completely South Americ#n and tropical, in this impromptu. with weakened limbs another of the same breed, and so continues riding between 
Strange to say, now that the breach was made, and a breach such that a de- hospital and hospital—bravely resolved ever to keep it up. though evermore des- 
termined regiment, assisted by a well-dirceted fire of artillery, could have had tined to be cast down. 
no difficulty in storming the town, there was no appearance of any disposition The infinite shape which folly assumes, when the principle of keeping it up 
to profit by it. ‘The patriots seemed quite contented with what had becn done ; has once taken possession of the soul of a sane being, occurred in rapid suc- 
most of the officers left the batteries, and the thing was evidently over for the jcession to my mind. One man gets trapped on the turf, only to learn the les- 
day. 1 kuew little of Spanish Americans then, or I should have felt less sur- ‘son that, once entered there, he must keep it up, or be ruined ; another cannot 
prised than I did at their not following up their advantage. It was not from for his life help riding after a pack of hounds of his own, and when he has shewn 
want of courage ; for it was impossible te have exhibited more than they had ‘that he can keep it up at a pretty good pace, everybody knows what animals he 
done that mornmg. But they had had their moment of fury, of wild energy jis going to. 
and exertion, and the other side of the national character, indolence, now showed A taste for farming take hold of one sensible fellow, and when it has convert- 
itself. After fighting like devils, at the very moment when activity was of most ed his head into a turnip of a very indifferent sort, he discovers that farming is 
unportance, they lay down and took the szesta. ‘a thing which requires to be constantly kept up, or else it is apt to prove a fail- 
We were about leaving the battery, with the mtention of visiting some of ‘ure; while another, equally judicious, having sought the bubble reputation 
the others, when our orderly came up in all haste, with orders to conduct us to ‘by inditing a pamplilet finds out that fame requires to be kept up by continual 
the general's quarters. We followed lim, and soon reached a noble villa, at’ effort, and so prints away a respectable fortune in pamphlets for private cireula- 
the door of whicn a guard was stationed. [lere we were given over to a sort! 'tion. 
of major-domo, who led us through a crowd of aides-de-camp, staff-officers, and | If the saine man entered Parliament, and suceeeded in fixing the attention of 
orderiies, to a chamber, whither our valises had preceded us. We were de- \the House, he would try to keep it up until two in the morning. If the coun- 
sired to make haste with our toilet, ax dinner would be served so soon as his |try, in defiance of painful and high-priced experience, had been hoaxed into a 
Excellency returned froin the batteries ; and, indeed, we lad scarcely changed belief in his patriotism and independance, he would keep up the old tone and 
our dress, and washed the blood and smoke from our persons, when the major the old air, long after the mask had fallen off, and go on trying to hoax still, to 


domo re-appeared, and announced the general's return. 


Dinner was Jaid out in a large saloon, in which some sixty officers were as- | 


sembled when we entered it. With small regard to etiquette, and not waiting 
for the general to welcome us, they all sprang to meet us with a‘ Buen rene- 


dos, capitanes 


The dinner was such as might be expected at the table of a general who com- | 


manded at the same time an army and the blockade of a much-frequented port. 
The most delicious French and Spanish wines were there in the greatest pro- 
fusion ; the conviviality of the guests were unbounded ; but although they drank 
their champagne out of tumblers, no one shewed the smallest symptom of m- 
ebriety. 

The first toast given, was—Bolivar. 

The second—Sucre, 

The third—The Battle of Ayacucho. 

The fourth—Union between Columbia and. Peru. 

The tifth—Hualero. 

The general rose to return tharks, and we now, for the first time, knew his 
name. He raised his glass, and spoke, evidently with much emotion. 

“Senores! Amigos!” said he, * that I am this day amongst you, and able 
to thank you for your kindly sentiments towards your general and brother in 
arms, is owing, under Providence, to the good and brave stranger whose ac- 


quantaince you have only this day made, but who is one of my oldest and best, 
Aud so saying he left his place, and approaching Captain Ready, af- 


friends. 
fectionately embraced hin. ‘The seaman’s iron features lost their usual imper- 
turbability, and his lips quivered as he stammered out the two words— 

Amigo siempre.” 

The following day we passed in the camp, and the one after returned to Lima, 
the general insisting on our taking up our quarters in his house. 


It was the honourable explanation of the mysterious stain upon Ready’s cha- 
racter. 


Our difficulties regarding the brig were now soon at an end. The vessel and| endless effort to mask want under the appearance of ease and atfluence. 
cargo were retumed to us, with the exception of a large quantity of cigars be-) 


longing to the Spanish government. ‘These were, of course, confiscated, but 


ithe end of life’s stormy and unprofitable session. 

| Even im their pastimes, people exhibit the same partialities, with, where this 
principle prevails, the same inevitable tendencies. The professor of boating 
|keeps it up by rowing under a paddie-wheel, as the man of whist keeps it up 
iby putting down double stakes. 

, In short, every man has his kite to fly, be it of what shape it may, and the 
jmajority are led on to a constant but unreluctant sacrifice in the endeavour to 
keep it up. 

‘| Ofall conceivable forms im which the false strain can betray itself, the most 
jpitiful and humiliating, perhaps, is that which is commonly described by the ex- 
Hetaaad “Keeping up appearances.” The ludicious, to be sure, in many 
| cases here, prevails over the lamentable. The shifts remind us too forcibly of 
our farcial friend Caleb Balderstone, to carry with them our graver sympathies, 
or to awaken serious resentment. 

We laugh, for example, at the impotent attempt to make “ plain Bill” look 
illike “the page Adolphus and to our immense amusement, can see clearly 
'\through the clever window-blinds, carefully newspapercd-up, to publish the 
\false intelligence that the family are out of town for the season. ‘The display 
lof aristocratic cards on the little table in the passage, and the occasional men- 
‘jtion of dear Lord Somebody, are nothing worse than a good joke ; nor is it 
worth while, save for the sake of fun, to inquire too curiously into the bar- 
gain, by which the comfortable fly is to be made to look as unhired as possible. 
|| Butaif we would sec this sort of ‘* keeping it up“ in all its meanness and all 
j|its misery, we must step inside, become a boarder, and be as one of the 
|disguised, the desperate, the forlorn family. Then shall we witness a series of 
anxious, agonizing struggles, continued hour by hour throughout the long day, 
compared with which the life-and-death stuggles of utter poverty itself are but 


rts and past! der t yall ‘aradise, 
From Hualero and his lady I learned the origin of the friendship 


between the distinguished Columbian general and my taciturn Yankee captain. | 


Of all tortures, none can equal that which is forced to hide the natural expres- 
'|sion of its suffering under a look of elegant and languishing repose ; and of all 
the pangs of poverty, none can equal the anguish of a protracted and indeed 
It is 
one of the peculiar miseries of this condition, that every attempt to conceal the 
cruel need is a sacrifice that adds to it—the guinea gracefully rendered to the 


the general bought them, and made them a present to Captain Ready, who sold, euperfluities is actually stulen from the necessities, on purpose to shew that they 


them by auction ; and cigars being in no small demand amongst that tobacco-) 
loving population, they fetched nmense prices, and put thirty thousand dollars; 
into my friend’s pocket. 


have no existence. 
For the ends of true comfort and dignity, not a doit can he spared ; all, to 
the very uttermost fraction, is needed to keep up the display of whatever is 


To be brief, at the end of three wecks we sailed from Lima, and in a vastly| comfortable and dignified in the eyes of strangers, to the increased stringency 


anagel ‘ of the hidden want within doors. Most melancholy, and degraded, yet wide- 

better Rumour tham when we '|spread condition of the civilized lot! It is heart-sickening to think how many 
<= ‘thousands, in every rank of life except the lowest of all, voluntarily submit 

KEEPING IT UP. ‘\themselves to the falsc law ; and give up their hearts to the tearing and grind- 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
* Oh! what a pity !"’ exclaimed little Lucy S$ 


“ing of real suffering, suffering unspeakable, for the sake of keeping up a hollow, 
, as she read in the news-||'@ughing fiction, that after a brief time imposes upon nobody—that nobody cares 


paper the other day how Mr. Green, instead of attempting to fulfil his design of, |* 54 about except in his own case—that excites neither respect nor envy but 


crossing the Channel in his balloon, liad, in consequence of adverse weather, de-. 
scended on the coast of Sussex ;—* how provoking ! 


Lucy S 


is certainly one of the liveliest little ladies livmg, but desperately, 


Why didn’t he heep 2 | 


ever insults the misery it helps to cause. ’ 
| Is there a tyrant named in any language known to man—figured even in hor- 


ible fancy by any mind existing siuce the gloomy and portentous birch-day of 
ihe first Hypoerte, * a loag time ago”—that ever held, or ever can hold, so 


bent upon running to an extreme, and alarmingly prepossessed by a fondness) feleutless and crushing a sway over all that is honest and naked in our souls, as 


for keeping it up. 

Ah! poor child, thought I (though she’s as old as I am, and wiser, in all 
things but this one), that pretty, fair-haired head of thine will surely go, some ot 
these days, bump against the full moon. No need of a balloon to help you to, 
rise into the air; and once aloft, you would be for keeping it up though you, 
were within a mile of Mercury ! 

What notions to be sure, some people have of keeping it up! Squarer and. 
solider heads than Lucy’s are often known to rn themselves against the same, 
wall, though from a different point ; heads, well-lined with lead, too,—yet there} 
's no keeping them steady. 

Lucy S ——’s giddy exclamation suggested to my mind remembrances of the 
many modes of “ keeping it up,” by which people contrive to get driven out to, 


this destestable and deadly tyrant, \ppearances—this masked Monster, of whon 
uine-tenths of the human race are in some shape, and in some degree, the slaves, 
the worshippers, and the victims ! 

A story occurs to my recollection, illustrative of another operation of this 
variously-acting priuciple—keeping it up—that will be novel to most readers, 
and not uninteresting to any. Many years ago it made its appearance where it 
now perhaps lies buried, amidst a mass of parliamentary news and political dis- 
quisition ; but it is an excellent story, and is related by a pen which, whatever 
may be its defects, never wanted the English literary virtue of being clear, home- 
ly, and expressive. It is as true and direct, as Detoe. 

“ T was once acquainted with a famous shooter—he was a barnster of Paila- 
delphia, but became far more renowned by his gun than his law cases. We 
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spent scores of days together a shooting, and were extremely well matched ; I ‘and composition of its internal parts. Discarding these theories, therefore, and 
having excellent dogs, and caring little about my reputation as a shot, his dogs | premising, that the earth is of a spherical form, having its diameter from east to 
being good for nothing, and he caring more about his reputation as a shot than west equal to 7925, and from seuth to north equal to 7899 miles—in other 
as alawyer. ‘The fact which I am going to relate respecting this gentleman, |words, being flattened at either pole to the extent of about 13 miles; and that 
ought to he a warning to young men how they become enamoured of this spe- the average density of the rocks composing its crust is 2} times that of water, 
cies of vanity. We had gone about ten miles from our hoine, to shoot, where and the mean density of the whole mass 5 tunes that of water, we shall pro- 
artrides were said to be plentiful. We found them so. In the course of a ceed to —— what has been ascertained as to its temperature, superficial and 
ste day he had, just before dark, shot, and seut to the farm-louse, or interior, For the sake of distinet comprehension, we shall treat of the subject 
kept in his bag, minty-nine partridges. He made some double shots, and he! under the following heads :—1. ‘The temperature of the surface ; 2. ‘The tem- 
might have a miss or two, for he sometimes shot when out of my sight, on ac- |perature of the accessible crust ; 3. ‘I'he temperature of the interior ; and, last- 
count of the woods. However, he said that he killed at every shot ; and, as ly, consider the question, whether the earth is gradually cooling, and if so, to 
he had counted the birds when he went to dinner at the farm-house and when what extent ! 
he cleaned his gun, he, just before sunset, knew that he had killed ninty-viae | 1. ‘The superficial temperature of our planet, if not wholly dependent on, is 
partidges, every one upon the wing, and a greater part of them in woods very at least materially influenced by, the heat of the sun. This heat, however, is 
thickly set with large trees. Jt was a grand achicvement ; but, unfortunately far from being equally distributed. Generally speaking, the distribution of so- 
he wanted to make it a hundred!) The sun was setling ; and in that country, Jar heat is affected by the following conditions, uamely, Ist, from day to day, 
darkness comes almost at once ; it is more like the going outof a candle than that and from season to season, by the revolutions of the earth ; 2d, by the degree 
of a fire, and I wanted to be off, as we bad a very bad road to go, and as he, be-|'of latitude, being warmest at the equator, and gradually duninishing towards 
ing under strict petticoat government, to which he most loyally and dutifnlly ‘either pole; 3d, by the distribution of land and water, the sea being less liable 
submitted, was compelled to get home that night, taking me with him—the to sudden fluctuations of temperature than the land; 4th, by the nature of the 
vehicle (horse and gig) being mine. I therefore pressed Lim to come away,’ |surface, the kind and colour of matter variously absorbing and retaining the 


and moved on, in haste to be off. No; he woald kill the hundredth bird! In \sun's rays; Sth, by the elevation of the land above the mean level of the sea, 


vain did I talk of the bad road, and its many dangers for want of moon. ‘The | the more elevated being the colder regions. All these causes are in continual 
poor partridges, which we had scatterd about, were calling all around us; and, operation, and so dissipate and counteract the sun’s heat, that it cannot be said 
just at this moment, up got one under his feet, in a field in which the wheat ‘to have any eflect upon the earth’s mass, and must be considered merely as in- 
was three or four inches high. Ie shot, and missed. ‘That's it! said he, ‘fiuencing the amount and distribution of vegetable and animal life. At present, 
running as if to pick up the bird. * What!’ said T, ‘ you don’t think you Avled, ‘the plants and aninials of the tropics are totally ditierent from those of the polar 
do yout’) Why there ts the bird now, not only alive but calling in that wood ; regions ; and while the tropical valley is loaded with jangle, the tropical moun- 
which was at about a hundred yards distant. He, in that form of words usually tam, rising a few thousand feet above it, is as void of vegetation as any polar 
employed in such cases, asserted that he shot the bird, and saw him fall ; and 1, island. Such conditions must have at ail times influenced the surface temper- 
in much about the same form of words, asserted that he had missed ; and that | \ature of the earth, and consequently the plants and animals which peopled it ; 
with my own eyes, saw the bird fly into the wood. ‘This was too much—to ‘but of these conditions we are left only to infer from the fossil remains found in 
miss once out of a hundred times! ‘To lose such a chance of immortality !— jthe rocky strata. According to the evidences of geology, it appears that races 
He was a good humoured man ; | liked him very much ; and I could uot help of gigantic plants and animals allied to those of the tropics have inhabited the 
feeling for him, when he said, ‘ Well, Sir, I killed the bird ; aud if you choose jearth at places where no such prodactions now exist ; and that various succes- 
to go away, so as to prevent me from finding it, you must do it; the dog is jsions of orgame life have occurred, each appareutly dependent on the amount of 
yours, to be sure.’ ‘The dog,’ said I, in a very mild tone; * why, there is the ‘temperature then existing. Whether these variations of temperature were pro- 
spot ; and could we not sce it, upon this smooth green surface if it was there? daced by a uniform lower level of land, by a different distribution of sea and 
However, he began to look about ; and I called the dog, and affected to join im ‘land, by any change of the earth’s axis, so as to make regions equatorial which 
the search. Pity for his weakness got the better of my dread of the bad road. are now polar, or by a greater intensity of the internal heat of the earth, which 
After walking backwards and forwards many times upon about twenty yards’ diffused itself through the solid crust, science has not yet been able to deter- 
square, with our eyes fixed upon the ground, looking for what both of us knew jmine. But whatever may have been the state of superficial temperature in the 
was not there, I had passed him, (he going one way, and I the other,) and I hap-, earlier stages of the world, it may be stated generally of the surface warmth of 
ned to be turning round just after I had passed him, when J saw him putting |the present day, that the heating influence of the sun has no cumulative effect, 
is hand behind him, take a partidge out of his bay, and let it fall on the ground ! bat is alternately received and given off nearly to the same amount ; that the 
I felt no temptation to detect him, but turned my head away, and kept looking mean annual temperature at the equator may be taken at 81}, and in Britain 
about. Presently he, having returned to the spot where the bird was, called out |at 46) degrees ; that snow lies perpetually at the height of 16,000 feet at the 
to me, in the most triumphant tone,—‘ Here ! Here ! Come here!’ I went up jequator, and in Britam at 5000; that the mean annual temperature is higher by 
to h m, and he pointed with his finger down to the bird, and looking hard in my |several degrees in the vicinity of the sea than at places inland ; and that these 
face, at the same time, said, ‘ There I hope that will be a warning to you never |are conditions which do not seem to have experienced any change within the 
to be so obstinate again!’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘come along; and away we went |space of time embraced by history. 
as merry as larks. hen we got to Brown s, he told them the story, triumphed | 2. ‘The temperature of the erust or solid parts of the carth may be affected 
over me most clamorously ; and though he often repeated the story to my face, |. ither by heat from the sun, by heat generated by chemical action among its 
I never had the heart to let him know that I knew of the imposition, which pue- materials, or by heat from the interior. Duriig sammer the surface is heated, 
rile vanity had induced so sensible and honourable a man to be mean enough to'/and this heat will be communicated to a certain depth ; during winter it willbe 
practise.” again given off to the surrounding atmosphere, according to the severity of the 
This, oh ! sweet little Lucy S , is no uninstructive chapter in the history;|season. ‘This alternate receiving and parting with heat may differ considerably 
of human character—if you will but bow your head quietly to read it: his}jin any particular summer or winter, but over a number of years it has been 
all comes of the determination not to give in—in other words, of that same dis-||found to be pretty stationary—that is, the amount of heat received and given 
ition to “ keep it up”—whereof we are discoursing ; and he who permits joff may be said to balance each other. According to this doctrine, the earth 
imself to be so carried away by vanity, may perchance fall headlong into a |jduring summer will be warmer at the surface than it is at a few feet under it ; 
deeper sea than the aeronaut whose machine bursts a mile above the broad)|and in winter will be colder at the surface than at depths beyond the influence 
ocean. Cobbett’s “ famous shooter’ had a reputation to keep up, but he was! |of the passing cold. By actual experiment, Sir Jolin Leslie found that the dif- 
at least as expert with the longbow as with the gun, and could maintain a false-| ference of temperature during summer and winter at the Cepth of 1 foot amount- 
hood as easily as he could fire. ed to 3 degrees, while at 8 feet it was only } of a degree; at 1 foot from the 
Let those, dear Lucy, who are but just beginning their course of lies in life,| |surface January was the coldest and July the hottest months, and a 4 feet March 
only think for an instant, how and by what means sportsmen of this order, when!|Was the coldest and September the warmest. But it is evident that the heat of 
they have once declared that they brought down their bird, will dare to keep||the sun can ouly affect the earth to a limited depth, for as the heat of summer 
up their fiction !—by what means, being wrong at first, they will at all risks) proceeds downwards, it is arrested by the cold of winter, and thus continually 
move further from right, rather than own the error! What cloaks of falsehood |kept within a given limit. I'his fact has been established by actual experiment, 
(that become as winding-sheets) they will fling around them to conceal the first) |more especially by French philosophers at the Observatory of Paris, where ther- 
flimsy garb of deception which vanity had prompted them to pat on! What mometrical observations have been made, with very little interruption, for a 
blackness they will dye their brows in, rather than be seen to blush ! long course of years. By these experiments, it has been ascertained that, at 
Oh! my Lucy , never in your own person can’ you need a lesson so depth beneath the of at which 
grave as this ; but you may require to learn that people should not keep it up J din 
overmuch, even when the object is but a shuttlecocs. Some will keep up their) |* cal 
very jokes, until they are echoed by sighs of pain instead of laughter—their |“ nich t bes pre rocks, sand, 
cannot so much as fall into the humour of a lively laughing game of frights, feet. pees running y la b the 
without frightening somebody else into fits ; they must keep it up. Be not this globe, they would form a line or band at which the as ee. 2) Se 
fault thine. tionary 5 and hence geologists have given to such an imaginary line the name 
But to shew thee that every rule has its exception, take this loving, if still of “ The stratum of invariable temperature.” Proceeding beyond this line of 
needless hint, into thy gentle keeping. When thou hast a good cause to towards the contre, oe been that the 
hold—a cause just and generous, uphold it perseveringly, let it not fall and||¥re gradually 
as, unburdened by ill thoughts or ill deeds, thy conscientious little head, amidst |!sephers more than he + 
the many that hang down abashed and afraid, is turned, in thy wanderings upon) |"S@H0" which mie 
earth, towards the heaven where angels weep over the fantastic tricks of mortals of europe and America. Me Ene Ger. 
—why,—keep it up ! conducted are 1713 feet in Mexico, 1584 in England, and about 1 in Ger- 
” ‘many; and in all of these the temperature has been found to increase accord- 
. ez | ing to the depth. In 1827, M. Cordier published a memoir on this interesting 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. subject, in which he collected the observations of others, together with his own, 


Since geological deductions partook of anything like philosophical accuracy, and having made allowance for the heat arising from the breathing of miners, for 
speculations connected with the temperature of the globe have assumed a more the burning of lamps, and communication with the atunosphere, he arrived at the 
than ordinary degree of interest. Under these speculations we do not compre-, following general conciusions :—1. ‘That between the surface and the invaria- 
hend any of those “theories” which have been from time to time advanced |ble stratum, the temperature varies according to summer's heat and winter's 
respecting the origin and internal constitution of the earth ; nor shall we farther| cold ; 2. That below the invariable stratum the wane bolaar at any given depth 
allude to them than remark, that most of them were founded upon no surer ba-|/remaius perfectly constant for several years; 3. ‘ de aoe the invariable stra- 
sis than the imaginations of their authors ; and that while some seemed plausi-|/'¥™ the temperature goes on increasing with the depth ; and, 4. ‘That, taking 
ble and ingenious, none, in so far as we are aware, proceeded upon the observed, the average of obser vations, this increase of temperature goes on at the rate of 
facts of geology, but rather twisted the truths of the science to accord with |1 degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer for every 45 feet. Others have allowed 
their own fanciful structures. Whether, then, our planet be a “ huge animated. 60 feet for the rise of 1 degree ; but taking M Cordier’s estimate, it must follow, 
mass,” whether its internal parts consist of a “ magnetic nuclens,” of ‘ water,” if the increase goes on at the Same rate, that, at the centre, the temperature of 
stalli ioht” its to {ti ill ri ‘ Wedgewood’s pyrometer. The tempera- 

of “gases and metallic vapours,” or even of “ light” itself, we shall not stop to |the globe wiil rise to 3500 degrees of g pyrome pe 
jn/lture of 100 of Wedgewood, which is sufficient for the fushion of lava and mest 


inquire ; for, although astronomy assures us that the earth possesses a certain! |4¥ . | o- 
feu, size, and aeuliy, we are likely to remain for ever ignorant of the nature! kind of rocks, would be found at the depth of 120 miles ; and hence M. Cordier 
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concludes that the mean thickness of the solid crust of the earth inay not exceed) perceptible. Be this as it it may, the astronomical conditions of our planet 
60 miles. | have not undergone any appreciable change within the human era, nor are they 
3. Of the internal or central temperature of the globe we know nothing by) likely to suffer any from the small refrigeration of the globe now taking place. 
actual experiment. We have seen that the surface is influenced almost solely But should any contraction of the earth arise from this cause, a nearer approach 
by the heat of the sun; that at acertain depth this influence ceases ; and that to the sun, and a more rapid revolution, may be the means to compensate for 
beyond that depth the temperature increases as we descend, according to a) that heat which its own mass is insensibly losing. 
pretty definite ratio. {[t is true that the deepest mine penetrates but a mere In conclusion, it may be stated, generally, that the surface temperature of the 
film of the distance between the surface and centre of the earth ; but if the tem- globe is materially, if not wholly, influenced by the sun ; that this solar heat is 
perature gocs on increasing at the same rate (1 degree for every 45 feet.) the) perceptible to the depth of about 60 feet, where the temperature is invariable ; 
interior parts must be heated to an cnormous degree ; so mucli so, indeed, that) that below this depth the temperature of the earth increases about 1 degree for 
there is nothing inconsistent in supposing them to be composed of the samme ele-|/every 45 feet ; and that, according to this ratio, all matter would be in a state 
ments which constitute the solid crust. ‘The reader will remember that the of fusion at the depth of 60 miles, while the interior would be heated toa tem- 
average density of all known rocks is estimated at 24 times that of water, and! perature beyond our conception. From these facts, it has been inferred that 
that the mean density of the globe is 5 times that of water, or twice that of the) the globe was originally a fused mass; that the solid crust has arisen from a 
generality of rocks. Now, were no high internal temperature to expand and gradual refrigeration of this mass ; and that the same process of cooling is still 
rarify these bodies, they could not occupy the central parts of the earth, for by) going forward, though at a rate quite imperceptible to human observation. 
the force of compression, to which all matter is subjected, they would become, While these deductions seem fully warranted, no fear need be entertained as to 
so dense, as to give a mean density to the globe far beyond that which caleu-| the future conditions of our planet. Geology has already pointed out numerous 
lation has assigned. According to the computations of Sir John Leslie, air at) changes which the earth has undergone, and shown that in each state it was 
the depth of 33 miles would be as dense as water; water at the depth of 362 peopled with organic existence perfectly suited to its condition; and we may 
miles as dense as quicksilver ; and marble, subjected to its own pressure, would) rest assured that, durmg all changes and vicissitudes, the same Benevolent 
be twice its original density at the depth of 287 miles. But when we bear in| Power which peopled and protected the past will continue to uphold the fa- 
mind the high expansive force of a temperature such as that which M. Cordier! ture. 
has assigned to the interior of the earth, we can readily conceive how ail mine- | —  ——— 
rals, metals, and earths, might undergo such an expansion as to counteract that) ‘ - , 
law of compression which would have rendered them so dense, as to be incon-|| THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


sistent with the mean density of the globe. Water, at the comparatively low | as 
temperature of 212 degrees, is 1700 times its original bulk ; artificial) b It bof 
heat can convert most substances into mere vapour; what then might we the Bay of Bealcreagh——who Knows wy bem 

nate te ture of 3500 of Wedgewood’s sresaneter ! That there is ol maun, or to look for a crab, but thinking intensely of nothing at all, because of 
of fully established by the tune he was whistling—when lookmg seaward, he saw, at about a stone's 
periments, Ist, in metallic veins ; 2d, in mines and 3d, in Artesian wells. All| ap 
these manifest a rise and uniformity of temperature, which cannot be attributed) ; 8 AE 3 


; ; | ject moved like a living thing, and approaching nearer and nearer, into shallower 
> s fi certal to che = J 
to any solar influence, nor, as far as has been ascertamed, to any chemical ac-| water, revea ed successively the neck and the shoulders of a man. 


tion among the minerals and metals themselves. These experiments have been, 


numerous, and have been conducted by the most eminent philosophers—Gen-| 


sanne, D’Aubuisson, Humboldt, Fourier, Cordier, Quetelet, Arago, Leslie, Fox 


and Forbes. We can only mention one of each class:—In Doleoath copper 


mine, Cornwall, 2634 feet deep, the temperature of a spring was 28 degrees 
while it was only 10 at the surface. In Monkwearmouth pit, 1584 feet deep 


the temperature of the coal was 72} degrees, while the mean temperature at_ 


thy Set one, and Mike could make out the features, at least as plainly as those of the 
s 


perature was 56) degrees, while at the surface the mean was only 50. 


gives evidence of an mcrease of temperature as we descend ; and this evidence 


1s contirmed by the occurrence of hot springs and volcanoes all over the globe 


There are at present upwards of 200 voleanoes im active operation; and hot 
springs are innumerable from the waters of Bath (L07 degrees) to that of the}, 
Geysers (209 and 212 degrees.) It is true that it has been proposed to account | 
for this beat by supposing chemical action among the metallic bases of which)| 
the rocks are composed ; but without entering upon the questions involved in| 


this theory, it may be safely concluded, that it is wholly inadequate to account 
for the volcanic and thermal operations in nature. 
hot springs, and the experiments alluded to, all point to a pervading interior 


heat ; and summing up the evidence so adduced, we are warranted in the fol-|, 
lowing conclusions :—1. ‘That the interior parts of the earth are heated to in- 
tensity ; 2. That this heat manifests itself on the surface by volcanoes, hot 


springs, and other thermal phenomena ; 3. That the solid crust derives part of 
its heat froma this source ; and, 4. ‘That this solid crust has partly been formed 
by the cooling down of an igneous mass, such as Leibnitz and other supposed 
the globe to love originally been. 

4. This idea of a high internal temperature accords with the figure of the 
earth, which is that of an oblate spheroid, and such as would result trom the re- 
volution of a fused mass around its own axis; it also accords with the fact, that 


igneous or unstratified rock underlies all those of aqueous origin ; and offers a) | 


rational so.ution for the occurrence of volcanoes, hot-springs, and other thermal 
phenomena which point to one common and universal source. If, then, the 
crust of the earth was partly formed by the cooling of an igneous mass, and it 


the stratified rocks were subsequently laid down by the operations of water,) 
there must have been a time when this solid crust was at a higher temperature) | 
than at present; and this, again, accords wit! the fact, that the lower stratified] | 


rocks are much more compact and crystalline than those nearer the surface. In 
the earlier strata we find no remains of animal or vegetable life ; and this also 
seems to confirm the idea that the earth was then too hot to permit of organic 
existerce. But as the earth cooled down, a stage would arrive when its tem- 
perature would be highly favourable to vegetable and animal life of a certain 
kind ; and here, again, geology informs us, that during the formation of the u 

per secondary strata, the dry land teemed with gigantic vegetatior, and the w = 


ters with fishes and reptiles. As the earth gradually approached its present) 


temperature, these gigantic forms died away ; and there is not a more fully es- 


tablished fact in geology than a graduation of existence adapted to the condi-|| 


tions of the world at each successive period. But, it may be asked, if a gradual 
refrigeration has taken place, is not the same process still going forward! To 
this we must answer in the affirmative ; the earths gradually cooling, but so 
gradually, that the amount of refrigeration is not perceptible withiu any given 


tume. ‘The crust of the earth is composed of substances which are excessively 


slow conductors of heat ; and the more loosely they are arranged, as in the se- | 


condary and tertiary rocks, the worse conductors do they become. A very mi- 


nute portion indeed of the internal heat can be given off through the solid crust ;)| 


but volcanoes, vapour fissures, and hot springs, cannot take place save at the 
expense of heat ; and hence these become the vents by which the central tem- 
perature is diminished. Looking at the geological structure of the globe, we 
have the fullest evidence that volcanic action was at one time much more ex- 
tensive and active ; and reasoning after the same manner, a time must come 
when volcanoes shall be less nomerous and active than at present. We are 
aware that this idea of gradual refrigeration involves some astronomic consider- 
ations relative to the earth's size, the time of its revolutions, and its distance 
from the sun ; but these are of a nature too abstruse for the present paper. 
Gradual refrigeration might diminish the bulk, but not the mean density of the 
earth ; a dimmution in volume would cause a nearer approach to the sun, and a 
more rapid revolution ; but if such changes have taken place, it must have been 
at a period long before human research was directed to the phenomena of na- 
ture. And yet, after all, if we reflect that the solid crust extends only to fifty 
or sixty miles, and that the stratified rocks are more loose or bulkily arranged 
than the unstratified, from which they were derived, any dimimution of the 


earth’s mass, since the formation of a solid crust, must be very small, if indeed) 


Volcanoes, vapour fissures, 


Mike wondered extremely. It was a late hour for a gentleman to be bathing, 
| and there was no boat or vessel within Leandering distance, from which the un- 
| known might have swum. Meanwhile, the stranger approached, the gliding 
‘motion of the figure suddenly changing into a floundering, as if having got 
| within his depth, he was wading through the deep mud. 

"| Hitherto, the object, amid the broad path of silver light, had been a dark 
| one ; but diverging a little out of the glittering water, it now became a bright 


man in the moon. At last the creature stopped a few fathoms off, and in a sort 
of “ forrin voice,” such as the Irishman had never heard before, called to Mike 
| Mahoney. 
| Mike crossed himself, and answered to his name. 
** What do you take me for!’’ asked the stranger. 
“ Divil knows,” thought Mike, taking a terrible scratch at his red head, but 
said nothing. 
|| ‘Look here then,” said the stranger; and plunging head downwards, as for 
|\a dive, he raised and flourished in the air a fish's tail, like a salmon’s, but a great 

deal bigger. After this exhibition had lasted for about a minute, the tail went 
| down, and the head came up again. 
_ “ Now you know of course what 1 am?” 
|| “ Why, thin,” said Mike, with a broad grin, “axing your pardon, I take it 
| you're a kind of Half-Sir. 
|| “True for you,” said the Merman, for such he was, in a very melancholy 
j tone. “I am only half a gentleman, and it’s what troubles me, day and night. 
But I'll come more convenient to you.” 
| And by dint of great exertion, partly crawling, and partly shooting himself 
forward with his tail, shrimp fashion, he contrived to reach the beach, when he 
irolled himself close to Mike's feet, which instinctively made a step apiece in 
retreat. 

“ Never fear, Mike,’”’ said the Merman, “ it’s uot in my heart to hurt one of 

|'the finest peasantry in the world.” 
|| “Why, thin, you'd not object maybe,” inquired Mike, not quite reassured, 
ery O'Connell for ever?’ 
‘* By no means,” replied the Merman ; “ or Success to the Rent.” 
Paix, where did he larn that muttered Mike to himself. 
‘“* Water is a good conductor of sound,” said the Merman, with a wink of one 
of his round, skyblue eyes. “It can carry a voice a long way—if you think of 
Pather Matthew's.” 
_ * Begad, that’s true,” exclaimed Mike. “ And in course you'll have heard 
of the Repale 
| “Ah, that’s it,” said the Merman, with a long drawn sigh, and a forlorn shake 
of the head. ‘ That's just it. It’s m your power, Mike, to do me the biggest 
favour in the world.” 
** With all the pleasure in life,”? replied Mike, ‘ provided there's neither sin 
|nor shame in it.” 
_ * Not the least taste of either,” retarned the Merman. “It is only that you 
will help me to repeal this cursed union, that has joined the best part of an Irish 
igentieman to the worst end of a fish.” 
co Murther alive !” shouted Mike, jumping a step backward, “ what! cut off 
your honour’s tail!” 
| “That very same,” said the Merman. ‘ ‘ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye 
not who would be free themselves must strike the blow." But you see, Mike, 
it’s impossible im my case to strike the blow myself.’ 


| 


| Shure, and so it is,” said Mike, reflectively, “ and if I thought you would 
‘not be kilt entirely—which would be half a murder anyhow—” 

| “Never fear, Mike. Only cut exactly through the first row of scales, be- 
tween the fish and the flesh, and I shall feel no pain, nor will you even spill a 
‘drop of blood.” 

Mike shook his head doubtfully—very doubtfully indeed, and then muttered 
to 

“ Divil a bit of a Repale without that!” 

“ Not a drop, I tell A Sa said the Merman, “ there’s my hand on it,” and he 
held out a sort of flesh-coloured paw, with webs between the fingers. — 

* It's a bargain,” said Mike, * but after all,” and he grinned knowin, ly at 
the Merman, * supposing your tail cut off from you, it’s small walking ye'll get, 
onless I could lend you the loan of a pair o’ legs.” : 

“ True for you, Mike,” replied the Merman, “ but it’s not the w that I 
care for. It’s the sitting, Mike,” and he winked again with his round, sky-blue 
eye, “it’s the sitting, and which you see is mighty unconvenient, so long as I 
am linked to this scaly Saxon a od 


Saxon is it!” bellowed then for the Repale,” and whipping 
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out a huge clasp knife from his 
the Merman had directed,—an 


Y gpm he performed the operation exactly as extraordinary that evening , that the performances would commence with—" a 
, Strange to say of an Irish operation, without New Way TO PAY OLD DeBrs,”—the part of Sir Giles Over-reach by Mr. Ellis- 
shedding a single drop of blood. | ton, with @ variety of singing and dancing, by the O.P. company. The whole 
«There,’’ said Mike, having first kicked the so dissevered tail into the sea, to conclude with “tHe DEVIL To Pay.” To this was added a nota bene, in 
and then setting up the Half-Sir like aninepin on the broad end, ‘there you which the patrons of the theatre were particularly requested to be early in their 
are, free and indepindint, and fit to sit where you plase.” | attendance. 
** Millia Beachus, Mike,” replied the Merman, “ and as to the sitting where With this ominous missive, it evidently meaning mischief, Keeley directly 
I please,’ here he nodded three times very significantly, “the only seat that) repaired in search of his illustrious leader, and found him regaling himself atan 
will please me will be in College Green.” ‘inn in the town, kept, as already has been mentioned, by two maiden sisters, 
‘Och! that will be a proud day for Ireland !’’ said Mike, attempting to shout, great admirers, and firm friends of the comedian. To Elliston, Keeley at once 
and intending to cut a caper and to throw up his hat. But his limbs were power-| displayed this handbill, seriously advising him to be prepared, as a 10w was no 
less, and his mouth only gaped in a prodigious yawn. As his mouth closed) doubt contemplated, suggesting the propriety of issuing counter bills, explana- 
again his eyes opened, but he could see nothing that he could make head or tail tory of the necessity of the advance in the prices But Robert William treated 
of—the Merman was gone. | the *’ weak invention of the enemy,” as he ca!led it, very contemptaously. His 
* Bedad !” exclaimed Mike, shutting his eyes > and rubbing the lids eye brightened up, he seemed to glory in the coming contest ; he had never been 
lustily with his knuckles, ‘‘ what a dhrame I’ve had of the Repale of the foiled in “a battle of brains”? with en audience, and never imagined such a 
Union !” | thing was possible. 
| “Pooh! pooh! my dear Bob!” said he, “a crowd is always a coward. A 


ier is a many-headed monster, sir; only give one of the heads a good hard 


ELLISTONIANA. thwack, and all the rest will very soon draw in their horns. Yes, yes, the hydra 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF. Esq. | will hide its diminished heads then, take my word on’t!” 
RAISING THE PRICES. | “T hope you may find it so,” said Keeley, “but I have my doubts.” 

Elhston was esteemed the best apologist since the days of John Palmer,'| ‘ Psha! my dear fellow, suppose there should be any disturbance, I have but 
whose irresistibly insinuating wheedle is still remembered by old playgoers.| to address the audience and every thing will be all right.” 
Like Palmer, he generally constituted himself stock “ giver out,” as itis styled, “Query!” said Keeley, leaving the coniident manager to enjoy himself in 
in whatever theatre he might happen to be performing. He was, in fact, natu- ‘the hospitable society of his fair hostesses. 
rally fond of speech-making, whether in public or in private, and took every op-| As had been anticipated, the house was a complete bumper—it was crowded 
portunity of addressing his audience, or company, as the case might be. There) in every part. Elliston was not to appear till the afterpiece, when he was to 
were times, indeed, when a speech was absolutely necessary to him. Whether personate “the Three Singles,” a personation in the excellence of which he 
he had any thing to talk about or not,a speech he would make. When ad | was indeed single! for never has his perfection in * Les Trois Fréres Jumeaux ” 
dressing the public in these cases, having all the set phrases of stage eqpetinn| ten approached, much less surpassed. 
at his tongue’s end, he was usually successful. It is true his audience were’ Before the curtain rose for the opera, signs of discontent were cverywhere 
sometimes perfectly unable to understand what he had been ang about; but manifest; a storm was gathering, but there was no outbreak. During the whole 
having been addressed in the usual laudatory manner, they applauded as a mat of the opera, the Orphean strains of Braham. who was as usual enthusiastically 
ter of course ;—with which commendation, and the having had his say, the ac-| encored in all his songs, seemed to charm the anger of the audience, and luil 
tor always retired perfectly satisfied. Many instances might be given of the their wrath to rest ~ When he was not on the stage, indeed, a solitary hiss, 
success with which an audience may be talked over by a favourite actor, and yrvan, or cry of “ No Elliston!” might occasionally be heard, but there was no 


the ease by which applause inay be obtained, were it at all necessary; bui 
it isnot. Elliston did not, however, always yield to the humour of his hearers 
—on the contrary, he would often oppose their will, and combat their opmion. 

Who does not remember his disputing * the judyment of the senate’? when 
the audience were condemning the farce of ‘* Rogues All; or, Three Genera-| 
tions” at Drury-lane Theatre? On this occasion, in the true spirit of that se-| 


natorial assumption, wherein, as more than once shown, he so much delighted | 


to indulge, he sisted upon taking the sense of the house on the question ;) 
most legislatorily beginning with the “ayes.” ' 

* All you that are of opinion that this farce should be repeated will please to 
signify the same by—”’ 

* No, no, no!’’ was the unanimous response of the audience. 

“On the contrary '—”’ asked Elliston, with great gravity. 

no, no!”’ was the deafening return. 

Not at all repulsed, our hero coolly remarked, 

The ayes have it!” 

“No, no, no!’ with one voice, again reiterated the whole house. | 

“ But I say aye, aye!” thundered out Robert William, majestically. ‘‘ The, 
ayes have it!” 

Then ordering the prompter to ring down the curtain, for that the house was) 
up, he grandly stalked off the stage, leaving the audience speechless with 
laughter and astonishment. 

in another occasion, when the actor Sam Penley’s Spanish comedy, “ A 

Night in Madrid,” wes consigned for its demerits to rot in ‘ cold obstruction,’ | 
Elliston again contested the fiat of the public ; exchanging this tune the cha- 
racter of the manager for that of the critic, with all the profundity of a Longi- 
nus or an Aristotle, he bade them reconsider their verdict, promulgating this 
memorable axiom : : 

“Tt is a very difficult thing,” said he, dictatorially, ‘to write a good comedy, 
but it is a still more difficult thing to judge of one, and in my opinion you are 
all wrong. The piece shall be repeated.” ' ; 

There are not very many instances on record in which our comedian was ever 
found at fault with an audience, but still this was sometimes the case, and) 
among the few that are remembered is the following :— 

During the summer of 1817, while he held the management of the Leicester 
Theatre he engaged Braham, then in the zenith of his popularity, to sing for a 


few nights as a great draw during the race week, when the towr. was always 


unusually crowded. His treasury not being in a very flourishing condition, he 


thought this would afford him a good opportunity to pocket a few pounds extra, 


by raising the prices: the pit, from two shillings to three shillings, and the 
boxes from four shillings to five shillings. The gallery he did not raise, con 
sidering it was, as he remarked, quite high enough. 

This determination he announced to the public of Leicester in his bills, with 
much preliminary flourish, stating that in his anxiety to acknowledge their liberal! 
patronage, and merit their generous support, he had engaged Mr Braham at a 
great expense, though he should only slightly increase the prices of admission 
to the pit and boxes. ; 

He fondly hoped that amidst the gaiety and dissipation in which all ranks, 
ages, sexes, and professions are immersed during the race week in a country 
town, this trifling addition would at all events be tolerated, if it was not altoge- 
ther approved of—but he reckoned without his host. The choice spirits of 
Leicester were not to be so gulled; they considered they had a right to the first 
London talent, on these occasions, without any extra charge, as they quietly 

ut up with a very inefficient company during all the other parts of the season 
t was evident a storm was brewing, but Robert William appeared to care very 
little about the matter. Braham of course came down, and was announced to 
appear on the evening of the first day's races as Prince Orlando, in the * Ca- 
binet.” All was excitement in the town, anda crowded house was confidently 


& iticipated. 
About noon on the day in question as Keeley, who at this time led the low) 


||Elliston rubbed his hands. 


concentration, and it was to be presumed no organization. Elliston was in high 


spirits. 

“What do you think of itnow’” said he to Keeley, exultingly rabbing his 

hands, and winking such a wink as none but he could wink. ‘ Where are your 
‘fears now?” 
| “ Wait abit!” said the prudent Bob. 
The opera concluded ; the farce commenced. There was a dead silence—a 
‘silence that precedes the rising tempest. The firet scene was gone through ; 
Elliston was to open the second scene. A low growl ran through the house. 
‘Undismayed, with a mingled smile of contempt and defiance, the manager 
dressed in the shovel-hat and clerical coat of the senior Single, walked staidly 
‘on the stage, followed by Keeley as Humphrey Grizzle. The first line he has 
(to say is— 

“T think we shall find ourselves very comfortably suited here, Humphrey.” 

He, however, did not find himeelf quite so comfortable, but rather found him- 
self mistaken; for no sooner did he make his appearance, than a volley of 
hisses, groans, and that peculiar species of whistle denominated cat-call, ac- 
complished by putting the fingers in the mouth, and which is never heard to 
perfection but in the gallery of a theatre, descended in a whirlwind of fury on 
his devoted head. Yell and execration followed. 

Hypocritically bowing with that fine “ pride that apes humility,’ Elliston 
advanced to the front of the stage. But did he feel humility? Let those an- 
'swer who were peeping through the hole in the prompter's box, and beheld his 
‘tongue thrust into his P. S. cheek. With the calm collectedness of conscious 
‘superiority, he waited the subsiding of the storm. 

_ This at length partially occurring, he coolly addressed the house, beginning 
‘with the pit, remindmg them that by raising them to what had formerly been 
the box price, he had given them a superior standing in society,—had elevated 
their standard of respectability. As for the boxes, he said he was sure there 
could not be a person there to whom such a trifle as a mere shilling was an ob- 
ject, the more especially when it wes to hear the first singer of the age—he 
‘knew they all loved music—that the man that had not music in his svul, was fit 
for any thing— 

| “ Ay, even for the disgraceful tumult of that evening !” 

| He then turned to the gallery, and his countenance lightened up. 

‘I have them, Bob!” he triumphant!y whispered to Keeley, who stood dis- 
mayed ; “I've got them !” 

Here he fixed his eagle eye on a man who sat in the front row of the gallery, 
d who was hissing, hooting, and kicking against the panels as if he’d kick 
‘them out. 

‘It is as I suspected,” said Elliston, fiercely ; “ yes, itis from the very part 
of the house that has neither right nor reason to complain, that this most un- 
warrantable tumult principally proceeds. My respectable patrons in the pit and 
‘boxes may have some slight cause to murmur, but you gods can have none— 
\what have you, sir?” addressing the vociferous person before mentioned, a 
‘shrewd fellow named Joe How, well known to three-fourths of the Leicester 
audience as an individual never wanting with a ready answer. 

“What have you, I ask, to complain of?” looking indignautly at Joe. “I 
have not raised you !” 

“Yes you have,” said Jue, boldly. 

‘I deny your position, sir,” said Elliston, with an air of authority. 

** Bot l say you have!” said Joe. 

* Prove it !”’ said Elliston. 

**1 can,” said Joe, carelessly. 

“Then do,” said the manager, triumphantly, as much as to say, “ You are 
in a cleft stick, my fine fellow.” 

“T will,” answered Joe, with most provoking coolness. 

A burst of applause from ai! parts of the house followed this determination. 


| 
jan 


“Ay! ay! to the proof—to the proof!” said he. “ Your most exquisite 
proof, Pompey Bum—prove it, and not only shall you go into any part of the 


comedy business at Leicester, and was a prodigious favourite in the town, was. 
taking a turn over the course in order to have a _ at the sports, he observed 
walking side by side with a man who carried a boarded placard, announcing the 


amongst the crowd, which bills seemed to create much commotion. Procuring 
one of them he found it was an address to the public, stating that Mr. Elliston 
having, with his uswal liberality, resolved to raise the prices of admittance to 
the Leicester Theatre during the race week, there would be a representation) 


jaltered the price of the pit, 


| 


house this evening without advance, but I will engage to-morrow to reduce the 


admission of the pit and boxes to the usual prices.” 


performances of the evening, another, who was distributing small handbills|| 


Immense applause. 
‘Agreed, agreed,” cried Joe. ‘ This, then, is all about it. If you hadn’t 
I should have been very comfortably sitting down 
there now along with my wife and daughter, instead vf which, by your carnation 
advance, you have forced me up here,—yes, you have not only raised the price 
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of the pit, but have raised me too; forif that isn't raising a fellow, I don't know ‘questing him to send £10 by return. “ For, old boy,” said he, “I am com- 

what is! So what do you say to that, master?” pletely stack in the mnd here,” concluding with--* Your affectionate son, 
** Ay, what do you say to that--what do you say to that ? was the universal Frederic Elliston.” 

ery from all parts of the house, mingled with tumultuous roars of laughter Thi letter, for his further satis{action, the landlord insisted on posting him- 


and shouts of applause at Joe’s victory, who it was plain was considered their self. . 
leader. Robert William was of course greatly enraged when he received this pre- 


Elliston was comp!ctely taken aback, probably for ihe first time in his life jcious epistle —he knew the writer could be no true son of his, nor did he at all 


under such circumstances. At length with a look of much comic embarrassment, remember him among the miscellaneous. His anger was much increased 
‘when he read the account of the exhibition whieh appeared in the Hastings pa- 


he said somewhat gravely, 
* I certainly must confess it is rather a non sequitur, and [see but one way |per, and learned that the impostor had decamped with his plunder in the mid- 

by which to extricite myself from the borns of this dilemma,—that is, to keep dle of the night. 
| “Tl affectionate son him,” roared he, “if ever I catch the villain. Ten 


my word, and abide by our conditions. So since the gentlemen seems to have | 
such a dislike to the haut pas, to which he has been exalted, I will even admit , pounds. indeed! when there's been no matter of money in the case—he gets 


him with his good lady aod fair daughter into his old place the pit, and at the no pa-tri-money, or any other money from me, if | know it—no, no.” 

old price. Fortunately, there is stili standing room there I see, and to avoid | An actor, who shortly after jomwed the Surrey company from the Hastings 

any further alteration, the usual terms of admission shall be resumed to-morrow Theatre, confirmed Elliston’s suspicions of Master Frederic’s masquerading, by 

evening.” informing him, he, the actor, had recognised the youth as a member of a stroll- 
Great cheering greeted this victory, and Elliston effected a decent retreat by ing compary he had once played with in Irelanl, where Frederic was never in- 

saying, trusted with any thing more important than going on wit messages, and where 


“I will go round to the pit-door and mect the geatleman there that there he passed under the name of Mortimer. 
may be no mistake.” .;. Tt was this actor's «cposé that had oceasioned Master Frederic’s nocturnal 


He then shotiled off, securing round applause by the announcement. fl ght. 

Joe, with his good lady and fair daugh:er, now left the gallery also with | Evliston, of course, sent au indignant denial of the swindier’s alleged rela- 
loud applause, to take their accustomed places in the pit, where their appear- tionslupto the Hastings newspaper, though it was scarcely needed. 
ance soon after secured another round of applause. It wasa proud moment for Most parentally determining to breek every bone in his spurious offspring’s 
Joe. ‘body the very first time he came in contact with him, the comedian soon forgot 
Elliston then returned behind the scenes. chuckling, and exhibiting much jail about the matter, and some mouths passed ere it was again brought to his 
glee. ‘recol!ection by his receiving an application for an engagement at the Surrey, 

“IT have done him—I have queered him after all,” ssid he to the amazed signed Frederick Mortimer, the identical name borne, according to the Hast- 
company. ings actor, by the pseudo son, when in Ireland, in which kingdom, the letter, 

** What !”’ inquired they, haven't you admitted hin at the old pnce ?—haven't among other recommeudations, stated the writer had played. 
you fulfilled your treaty !” The similarity of the handwriting immediately struck our comedian ; he ap- 

* Yes tothe letter—two bob a nob; but he forgot the shilling he gave for printed a meeting with the writer in the hall of the theatre the following morn- 
the gallery, so he still paid an extra shilling. He has got the best of the talk, ing at eleven, and invited several of his company to be present. 
and i of the tip, wish him much joy at his place and his victory. Goon wth’  « You will witness an exhibition,” said he, “that shall throw the Roman 

yee, es . | father completely in the shade. I will prove amore than Brutus. Yes, yes, 
, AN AFFECTIONATE PATHER. ; ithe feelings of the father shall give way to the duty of the manager—nature 

Paternity was always a subject of congratulation with Elliston, he was proud shal) yield to justice—'tis clear this must be the very scoundrel that passed 
of his family, and with justice ; for at ove time a finer family than his was rare —})j nself off as our son.” : 
ly to be seen congregated together in or out of the bills of mortality, with the Providing himself with a stout whangee, that his Titus, as he called him, 
exception of one of the younger sons, who was rather stunted in his growth, might not depart without carrying away with him some s'ruking marks of his 
though not otherwise wanting in Elliston pecultarities. tenderness. he awaited the momect of setsibution. 

Nor did the great lessee even shrink from acknowledging any lit: le shoots | The unsuspecting Frederic duly a:tended. ‘Tne greater part of the com- 
and suckers that might not have so unquestionable a claim on his fostering pany, with a very respectable sprinkling of the stage-carpenters, and other 
protection. Licensed or unlicensed, he hailed any prospect of perpe uating theatrical officials, lined the hall ou either side, all exceedingly anxious to wit- 
his name with pleasure. The great comedian held with Adam Smith, tha’ jess the family scene that was to follow. ; 
the wealth of a nation was in proportion to the extent of its population,—by no As had been arranged, Elliston was immediately made acquainted with the 
means agreeing with Professor Malthus in his pecaliar theories on that sub- arrival of his affectionate son, and prepared to perform his part in the little do- 
ject. ‘ ‘ mestic drama he had designed to get up for the occasion. Whangee in hand 
With perbaps pardonable vanity, the comedian took little pains to conceal ne hastened to receive the expecting Frederic, giving his accustomed wink to 
that beauty had ever been kind to him. In truth, he was generally a thriving the bystanders, as he edvaneed. e 
wooer ; for joined to handsome features, a graceful person, a melodious voice, | Fyederic was all bows when his ci-devant "pa appeared, and began to intro- 
varied accomplishments, end the attraction cast around him by public fame, he uce himself 
had, “a tongue could wheedle with the devil.” No wonder, then, the fa sex «. Hold, sir,” said Elliston. ‘Is this your letter 1” producing it. 
were seldom cruel to him, and that he shared abundantly in the favou's ofthe! «J, is, sir,” said Frederic, his eyes sparkling. 

Paphain Goddess. : . _ “Then before we enter on any thing else,” said Elliston, addressing him ia 

As the neighbourhood of the Surrey Theatre may still be able to testify, he his most bland and suave manner, “1 thixk you are the young gentleman that 
delighted in moments of elevation to tell o'er the numbers, repeat ‘he long list Jid me the honour to claim me as father some time siuce at Hastings.” 
of the nymphs he had *‘ loved and carrassed,” with its natural consequences— — Frederic coloured up, and began stammering cut something of an explana- 
Aes little ones forming to their amounta very patriarchal aggregate. Yet) 'g 
there was one occasion when he did not survey a paternity that had been un- «Dui, 't attempt to deny it, sir,” said Elliston, sternly, suddenly changing his 
expectedly thrust upon him, with the complacency he usually evinced, on being ‘manner. * Here is the letter sent me on that occasion. I have compared it 
informed of any addition made to the loving subject of the realm ic which it was | wih your letter of yesterday, applying for an engagement here—the light co- 
suspected he had any iustrumentality. d imedy, ard walking gentlemen—both signatures, Frederic Elliston and Fre- 

About the year 1826, a strofling adventurer from a sister country, who had erick Mortimer, | find, on inspection, sre written by one and the same per- 
been. son: you have confessed yourself to be that person.’ 

Every thiog by turns, and nothing long, | Frederick could not deny this evident fact. 
well mustached, and equally provided with assurauce, besides being most im- ** Now | have no knowledge of any such paternity as that you would fix upon 
perially tufied, suddenly appeared one fine morning at Hastings, where by way me—still it may be possible—nature creates many a Lucus—but let that rest ; 
of raising the wind he announced himself as Frederic Elliston, son of the cele-) if you are my son, as | am very inuch displeased with your conduct in the 
brated comed.an, Robert Willian Elliston. His purpose of visiting the town | Hastings affair, I have an undoubted right, as an affectionate father, to bestow 
he stated, was to delight the inhabitants and frequen‘ers of that marine retreat on you a little wholesome correction. If you are not my son, and as] have 
in an entertainment compiled for the purpose, with a taste of the quality he had |said I have my doubts, J shal! be equally justified in punishing you as an im- 
inherited from his illustrious father. ‘pudent impostor ; therefore, in either case, you infernal scoundrel, take that for 

On the strength of his thus affiliating himself, the credulous landlord of one,'your birthright and blessing !” 
of the first hotels of the place was easily induced to afford him entertainment: | Here he iaid the whangee to such 
and more, to obtain him ¢redit with the printer, and procure him a large room astonished Frederic, that he thought himseif fortunate in being able to make 
in which to give the representation which he had projected, besides advancing ais escape in a wh le skin, plainly showing that if he possessed no great talents 
him verious small sums for advertisements, and the different articles necessary for the light comedy, and walking gentlemen, that in the runwing footmen he 
for the might’s performance. was not hkely to have many equals. 

A considerable sensation was crea‘ed in the town. All were anxious to see It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that Frederick never again exposed 
the son who was to continue the talents of so gifedasire. Tickets for the jhimself to the paternal correction of his affectionate father, who he thought 
tirst representation were in great request, and as Madame S——, a profession-| had exhibited much more of the bru/e than the Brutus in the benediction he 
al Italian lady, then at Hastings, was readily induced to join the speculation had so unceremoniously bestowed upon him. 
and provide in her own person the concert part of the entertainment. i] 

very thi i olden harvest. e r's appearance was, | 
Every thing promised a golden harvest. The adventurer’s appe s, FACTS ON SUICIDE. 


very much in his favour, though most persons were rather astonished that the 
comedian should have a son of such ripe years ; but Elliston’s precocity insuch | The 29h number of the British and Foreign Medical Review extracts some 
matters was sufficiently notorious, and, as a wag remarked, fully accounted for facts respecting suicide from the Third Annus! Report of the Registrar-Gene- 


the same. Then, too, some wonder was manifested that Master Frederic ral. Suicide is most prevalent in London, the proportion there, for a year, 
never should have been heard of before; but his sponsorial appellation re- being 109 to 100,000 inhabitants. ‘* Next to this discreditable pre-eminence 
minding the wonderers of ‘‘ Lovers’ Vows,” that point was also satisfactorily stand the south-eastern counties, bordering on the metropolis, where it is 84 
accounted for. to 100,000 ; the range in other parts of Riches is from 6-8 to 7-4, which is 
The eventful evening at last arrived, and a crowded room was the conse-| the proportion in the western counties; whilst in Wales it is but’ 22. The 
quence of the general excitement to witness the exertions of the great lessce’s |proportion throughout England and Wales is 6 3, and the total number in the 
son. But oh. such a representation! Suffice it, the various attempts of Fre- year was 2001. The greatest number of suicides occurred in the spring 
deric proved most disgraceful failures. His pretensions had indeed been great and summer, when crimes attended by violence, and also attacks of in- 
enough, but his capability of fulfilling them was of the most homeopathic na- sanity, are also most common. ‘Thus, in April, May, and June, there were 
ture, and not even the name of Etliston could avert the disapprovation of the 563: in July, August, and September, 539: ir. Jenuary, February, and March, 
spectators, which at length vented itself in an indignant burst of most unequi 484; and in October, November, and December, 465.” [November thus ap- 
vocal hisses, in the midst of which the sot-disant scion of Rover, Ranger, a1 d pears by no means the peculiarly suicidal mouth which proverbial observation 
Rochester, effected a precipitate retreat. would make it.] “The suicides in males were considerably more than double 
A second representation was out of the question; and very shortly after- |those in females ; for of the 2001 examples of this crime, 1387 occurred in the 
wards, to quiet the doubts of the now suspecting landlord, Frederic, under his||former, and 614 in the letter sex, the proportions being as 23 to 10. The. 
inspection, wrote a letter to his adopted genitor, beginning “ Dear Dad,” re- |tendency to suicide,” edds the reviewer, “is least Among persons carrying on 


tne farce.” 


ood purpose over the shoulders of the 
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occupations out of doors, aud greatest among artisans who are weakly from! Fire was the first bantling of his erudite brain—that heat should repeal heat— 
birth, are confined iu-doors, have their rest disturbed, or have little muscular’ but how to introduce the red hot remedy was a problem of no easy solution. 
‘exertion. Tne statistical illustration of this point shows that 1 in 9382 ma-) Often did he burn his learned tongue in attempting to swallow boiling water, 
sons, carpenters, and butchers, committed suicide in the year; and 1 in 1669) and once excoriated his whole mouth by endeavouring to eat hot cinders. It 
tailors, shoemakers, and bakers; the tendency to svicide in the firs’ class be | was a failure, but genius like truth is mighty, so nd desperandum, at it again. 
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ing as 1 to 5:6 inthe second. A similar resuit is obtained by comparing the He then observed the bright eye and beautiful skins of frogs, which evidently 
suicides in the class of labourers with those among ariisans and tradespeople ; from their yellow aspect kept the nile afloat. Fishes, too, inhaled with healthy 
for the tendency to suicide is more than twice as great among arisans as it is Cagerness the pure stream. Cattle when arged by heat plunged into it, drank, 
among labourers; in the former class, the proportion being 6 0 to 10,000, in ‘and remained there. Pigs and buffaloes wallowed in it; in_ fine all animate 
the latter, but 29 to tie sme number. Inthe miscellaneous class, designated nature sought, at ove time or other, the universal balsam. Water he thought 
by Mr. Lickman ‘ capitalis:s, bankers, professional, and other educated per-| then was the grand specific after all, and he was confirmed in this theory by 
sons,’ the proportion is 4°9 tu 10,000. , | observing the washerwomen merge their linen into water and when saturated 

Mr. Farr does not grant much force to the opinion of certain theoretical) wring it out ; the soils and impurities disappeared and all was clean, and bright, 
writers, that suicide is most common where education is most diffused. He and Acalihy. Water must be the medicine. Retiring to his laboratory he sum- 
admits that in England suicide 1s most fieqaent m the metropolis, the south-| moned his servant, an impression of sour crout, and asked him if he would wish, 
eastern counties, and the northern counties, where the greatest number can| to be healthy and strong. Who could say no! He then ordered a bucket of 
write ; and is the least frequent in Wales, where the proportion of persons) Water, and having by dint of cajoling and threats, forced twenty to five-and- 


signing the marriage register with a mark (the Registrar-General's test of de- 
ficient education) 1s the greates:. But he remarks very particularly regarding 
these facts :— 

‘ There is a general, but no constant relation, between the state of educa-| 
tion thus tested and the commission of suicide. It may be edmitied that there’ 
is some relation between the development of the inrellect and self-des ruction ;' 
but the connexion must be in a great measure indircet and ace:dental. In op- 
}Osition to the arguincuts derived from agricultural districts and labourers in 
towns, there is the fact, that suicide is more frequent among several classes 0! 
artivans than it is among better educated people. If the progress of civilisation 
is to be charged with tie increase of suicide, we must therefore understand by 


twenty tumblers down the wretch’s throat, he found the stream returning by 
the way it entered. ‘Then followed the problem,—how was this liquid to be 
got out again threugh the pores. ‘The doctor’s mind was a determmed one, 
and his frame athiletic ; to wring the man Was impracticable ; a bright thought 
struck hum : throwing the patient upon a hard sofa he seized his fiddle, and 
jumping upon the: prostrate vessel, began a lively waltz, and dancing right mer- 
tily to the tune, the sound of gurgling water soon met his delighted ear; at 
length, deeming the exhaustion complete, this mighty Esculapius descended, 
and turning to his patient found him choaked-—dead. ‘This was not pleasant, 
but as no ume was to be lost, he placed the body on the dissecting board and 
soon reduced the mass to a skeleton, which he presented to a neighbouring hall 
of science, where it is exhibited as a curivsity, being a most{certain indication 


it the increase of tailors, shoemakers, the small trades, the mechanical occupa-!, ; ‘ d . 
tious, and the incidental eviis to which they are exposed, rather than the ad-| Of wet weather by exuding so copiously from nose, chin, and fingers, that the 


vanucement of truth, science, literature, and the fine arts ’ | servants are enabled to rais2 no contemptible sum of vending the liquid to the 


Apparently to show the distinction between the influence of education, ab-| 
stractedly considered, and circumstances with which a certain amount of edu-) 
cation is occasionally associated, Mr. Fart mentions the facts, that about 2 0) 
to 10,000 person , assured im the Equitable Society, and 78 in 10,000 dra-| 
goons and dragoon-guards, have been ascerteined to commit suicide every 
year. 

We can see no reasou for supposing that education gives a tendency to sui- 
cide; but those districts in which education, indicated by the proportion of the | 
population who can write, is most disiused, contain the most numerous class of 
artisans occupied within doors, Now, there is in such persons, as compared 
with a sailor or agricultural labourer, a low state of health, and a morbid sen | 
sibility, which may give a proneness to self destruction As a general rule, 
these trades are least exposed to accidents; and Mr. Farr remarks, that the’ 
mind, left unexcited by natural dangers, imagines and creates causes of death | 


We would say rather, that the individual rendered morbid, moody, and sensi-| 
tive by seclusion from fice air, variations of temperature, muscular exertion, | 
and light, sees in the circumstances around him, viewed through the diseased) 
condition of mind which these very circumstances have engendered, a reason, 
why life is no longer desirable, aud, consequently, an incentive to the act of 
suicide. 

Regarding this crime, Mr. Farr suggests—* That some plan for discontinuing, 
by common consent, the detailed dramatic tales of murder, suicide, and blood- 
shed in the newspspers, is well worthy the attention of their editors. No fact 
is better established in science than that suicide, and murder may perhaps be 


added, is often committed from imitation. A single paragraph may sugges! 


perfumers as genuine Ottar of Roses. The scheme, however, was imperfect. 
His neat experiment was upon a boor, who, when properly filled, was suspended, 
and applying heat to his extremities the pores yielded their treasure. ‘The man 
was bodily cured, but his feet dropped off, and he now hops about under the 
‘sentimental sobriquet of water-wagtail. He then tried a subject horizontally, 
but the fire causing the skin to crackle, ala roast pork, this process also was 
abandoned. But the master stroke was at length accompiished. It was thus ; 
after drinking to repletion from twenty-five to forty half pints, according to the 
capacity of tne patient, he was placed under fourteen blankets, three feather 
beds, and a mattress ; for five hours did the gentle fluid issue, and as it glided 
down the tubes prepared for it, was collected and sold to the chandlers tor the 
fabrication of the finest spermaceti candles. ‘This process completed, the pa- 
tient was placed in a pond, (baths were scarce in that part of the country,) 
where he sat three hours, repeating the plan in the evening for nine weeks, w hen 
he was certainly cured (unless he was weak enough to die) and tree from any 
disease for ever after. What was the elevation of soul, what the delirious joy 
of this great restorer of the human body to its primeval state and duration, 
when he contemplated the last crowning effect ; it is mdiscribable. So firmly 
persuaded was he, so thoroughly convinced are his disciples of not only exter- 
mina’ing all the ills that flesh was heir to, but of extending the duration of life 
five huideed years at least ; that several have tasen up their abodes m rivers 
and ponds ; sowe confine themselves to tubs ; whilst a chosen few of his more 
immediate band, have placed themselves in jars, which are ranged round the 
doctor's hall, like the forty thieves inthe Arabian tale, their heads acting the 
part of stoppers, and as the learned professor passes through the area, each caput 
‘us bowed, cach tongue cries out, ‘May you live a thousand years and we to 


suicide to twenty persons ; some particular chance, but apt expression, Seizes| count them, oh puissant, great and mighty Dr. Sshwashbhucket,’’’ When 


the imagination, and the disposition to repeat the act in a moment of mortid 
excitement proves irresistible. 
the evils attendant on one such death' Why should cases of suicide be re 

corded in the public papers any more than cases of fever.’”” The reviewer 


does not agree in this view, thinking that the certainty of publicity may act | 


more powerfully as a preventive ; but we do not concur in bis opinion. He 


quotes, with approbation, the following passage from Mr Fanr's letter:—*‘ 


may be remarked, that the artisans most prone to cuicide are subjec: to peculiar 
visceral congestions ; that suicide is most common in unhealthy towns: and, 


Do the advantages of publicity counterbalance | 


they began to count the period of probation, or when it will end, is un- 
known to Nosopy. 
| Plas Damp. 
INTERESTING ‘TRAIT OF CHINESE CHARACTER. 

A correspondent of the ‘Times newspaper relates the following pleasing anec- 
dotes of one of the commissioners appointed by the Emperor of China to nego- 
tiate with .he British at Canton. ‘lhe communization sets the Chinese charac- 


that the influence of medicine on the mind, and on the unstable or ungoverna-| ter in a more favourable light than, from our limited knowledge of the country. 
ble impulses, which are often the harbingers of suicide, is incontestable. ‘To Europeans “have been in the habit of viewing it:—The late mail from India 
place the shoemaker, tailor, baker, or printer, in the same favourable circum-, having brought to this country intelligence of the death of the Chinese Imperial 
stances with respect to air and exercise'as carpenters and masons, would be Commissioner Elepoo, J fee! assured that, as an act of justice to his memory, 
impossible. But the workshops of all artisansadmit of immense improvements honourable alike to our nation as to his, you will readily give publicity, through 
in ventilation. Cleanliness is greatly neglected. Neither the men nor all the! the medium of your widely-read columns, to the following instance of noble 
masters appear to be aware that the respiration of pure air is indispensable ,| conduct on the part of that personage towards certain of our countrymen. It 
that the bedy requires as much care as the tools, instruments, and machines,| will be remembered, that, after our first capture ef the island of Chusan, several 
and thet without it, neither the bocy nur the mind can be kept in health and vi | victims to the system of kidnapping then resorted to by the Chinese, amongst 
gour. The new parks and public walks will #fford the artisan an opportunity) whom was Captain Anstruther, of the Madras Artillery, as well as the officers 
of refreshing his exhausted limbs and respiring the fresh air; and the health) and crew of the armed brig Kite, wrecked on the coast, fell into the custody 
and temper of the sedentary workmen may be much ameliorated by affording of Elepoo, then the governor of the city of Ningpo. Whether the cruelties of 
facilities in towns fur athletic exercises and simple games out of doors, which,) the earlier portion of their imprisonment resulted from exaggerated fears of the 
while they bring the muscles into play, unbend, excite, and exhilrete the mind. strength and daring of the foreigners, or were in obedience to direct orders 
Moral causes, and the regulation of the mind, have perhaps more influence on, trom superior authority, it would seem, from the behaviour of the governor him- 
the educated classes ; but all must derive benefit from out-door exercise.” | self towards them, that they originated not with him ; and with the view of re- 


——— moving fears of their future fate, he pledged his word to the whole party, 
HYDROPATHY. through the officers, that while in his hands their lives should be held safe. On 
‘news of the successes by us in the Canton river in the commencement of the 
year 1841 reaching Pekin, the emperor became so exasperated, as to send to 
the governor of Ningpo a peremptory order for the execution of all his prison- 
But Elepoo remembered, and nobly redeemed his pledge, and, with the 
| full knowledge of the penalty his disobedience was incurring, instead of mur- 
| dering, he summarily released the whole of his captives, placing himself there- 
‘by in their stead. He was at once made over to the board of punishment, was 
deprived alike of all public honours and private estate, and himself and_ his 
whole family sentenced to ignominious execution; a consummation only stopped 
by the treaty with Commissioner Keshen, which the above successes gave rise 
‘to. In the subsequent troubles, the high character and estimation ot  Elepco 
lagain procured for him high and responsible employment, but without remov- 
ing from him many of the consequences of his disgrace. Though a firm and 
steady advocate of the superior advantages of peace, he zealously performed 
\his share in the duties of the war; but when success upon success on our part 
gradually foreed upon the emperor himself similar convictions, and peace for 
jhe empire became necessary, he found himself selected one of the Imperial 
‘Commissioners for the arduous, though welcome duty, of opening those nego- 


Some time ago—a tolerably well-dressed but somewhat melancholy and sal-) 
low looking person—was seen to throw “himself into a pond in this neighbour- 


hood. Some labourers who were at work not far from the spot, seeing the act,| 


hastened to the pit, and very soon rescued (as they thought) the individual) ©'S- 


from drowning. Creat however was their astonishment—when, instead of 


thanks, they were greeted with terms of anger. and reproach for their intefe- 


. . . . 
He had bought the water he said, paid for it, and intended to drink it, 


rence. 
—that he was a patient of the dydropathic doctor. Not well understanding) 
what he said, but judging from his augry look that he choose to pursue his own! 
course, they relaxed their hold when he instantly took to the water again, and 
appearing to be quite in his element, they left him. 
his somewhat singular circumstance led me to inquire more particularly into 
the origin and progress of this very simple yet rather copious remedy—and 
a learied antiquary whom | occasionally mect was kind enough to give me 
the following history though he would not, neither do I, vouch for the literal trath 
of it. 
“A renowned German physician, Dr. Sshwashbhucket, being fully impressed 


with the power of simples, turned his high and mighty mind to consider cause) 


and effect, and rape, 3 to this conclusion that medical professors, like state tin- 
kers, often made two holes where they imperfectly mended one, determined to 
discover (if possible) some specific for all the diseases mankind were subject to. 


~~ 


tiations which so happily terminated ; and when these had so far advanced as 
‘that complimentary visits were exchanged between the respective authorities, 
an urgent request was sent by Elepoo to his quondam prisoner, Captain Ang 
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. But even this artifice did not sueceed ; the wary walrus was far 


1843. 


= 


struther, that he might have the pleasure of seeing him; and at the interview! tended prey \ 
which consequently took place, before hundreds of officers, he clearly evidenced ||too cunning to allow hunself to be entrapped, and suddenly plunged into the 
to all how cordially he felt the pleasure of a meeting under circumstances so)/pool ; which the bear no sooner observed than he threw off all disguise, rashed 
’ On this occasion, |/toward the spot, and followed him in an instant into the water, where I fear he 


far happier to both than those of the former ones at Ningpo. 
Reechey’s Voyage tothe North Pole. 


the late commissioner appeared as an aged man, infirm in body, being then un-| was disappointed of his meal. 
der medical treatment ; and on the signature of the treaty, a few days subse- 
quently, he was so ill, as to be obliged to be taken from his own boat into the | HUMANITY OF THE PEOPLE OF VIENNA. 

cabin of the Cornwallis in a chair, carried by a party of the admiral’s barge- | Mr. holt, mn his * Hundred 1 Jays in Austria.’ relates that he witnessed a 
men, to whom he afterwards sent, for this service, a present of 300 dollars.| scene in one of the streets ot Vienna which was alike honourable for the human 
His death, therefore, under the worry of settling at Canton the items of the fu-| and the feathered annals who tigured init. Acouple of young sparrows, mak- 
ture tariff, may be more justly lamented than wondered at ; but now that a, jing their first essay in flymg with their parents over the roofs of the eapital, had 
style of national intercommunication is about to be carried ov through parties fallen exhausted into the sireet, where they were picked up and earried off by a 
and upon principles on both sides differing widely, indeed, from those which boy, im whese hand they fluttered and chirped most pitifully. ‘The parent birds 
have hitherto ruied on the Canton stage (unless, again, our national opivi sin jlollowed, uttermg most sorrowful cries, fluttering against the walls, perching on 
interfere to blight all), it will be found that, in their late commissioner, the )signs of the shops, and venturing even into the turmoil of the street. I begged 
Chinese are very tar from having lost from among their chief men the only one |the lad to let the young ones go, and as the eries of the old birds had already 


capable, like, him, of exhibiting and appreciating the nobility of a highly en- 
lightened, moral, and upright character. 
HAVRE. 
From Scetches in the South.—By T. Asxnhy. 
Havre, formerly Havre de Grace; but, by intercourse with the world, it has, 
lost its grace, stands, as all the world knows, at the mouth of the Seine.’ 
Being surrounded with fortifications, the city is invisible from the sea, and it is 
only on entering the harbour that the visitor is aware of the neighbourhood ofa 
population and busy city. In like manner, the sea cannot be seen from the 
town, and it is necessary to pass the walls in order to obtain a view of it. Fine 
views of the town, the sea, and the country surrounding the town, nay be gain- 
ed by ascending the hill in the rear of Havse. ‘The gates leading to the coun- 
try have one portal for ingress and one for egress, by which arrangements all 


confusion is avoided. ‘The docks of Havre are very fine: the largest appears 


to the eye equal to our Prince’s Dock in magnitude ; but is far from being fill- 
ed with vessels. Jere are the American liners, and some ships of considera- 
ble burthen. As there are no sheds on the quays, the goods are sheltered by 
tents constructed with sails andspars. ‘There are no graving docks, and vessels 
are repaired by being thrown over on the side, upon large flat barges built for 
the purpose. In an adjoining dock lie steamers for Hamburg, Petersburg, Kot- 
terdam, and Dunkirk. ‘Those for Southampton, London, and the ports of the 
Seine, lie in the harbour. A very tine government steamer, the Napoleon, pro 
pelled by the Archimedian screw, was lying here at the time of our visit. ‘This 
vessel (as indeed a!l continental steamers are) is fitted out with English engines. 
She has since made some experimental tps, and is now ordered round to Mar- 


seilles. ‘There is a great deal of activity about the docks of Havre : vessels) 


building are repairing, cargoes taking in for all parts of the world, and goods of 
all deseriptions discharging. ‘Ihe porters here inake use of extraordinary trucks | 
with shafts about three times as long as those of a horse cart ; unwieldly vehi- 
cles they are, and rather unpleasant to meet at a turning, especially as the gen- | 


jexcited his compassion, he did so; but the creatures flying awkwardly against 
ihe walls, fell a second time into the street, and were again picked up.“ Give 
them to me for my children; give them to me,”’ cried some women; but the 
remonstrances of the feathered parents were so pitiful, that in the end the whole 
assembled crowd (all of the lowest class) raised a general shout of “ No, no; 
let them go; give them their liberty.” There were some Jews among the po- 
|pulace, who cried out louder than any. Several tunes the birds were flung up 
‘into the air, and as often fell down again, amid the gencral lamentation of all 
ipresent. At last a ladder was procured, all lent a hand to raise it against a 
small house, and hold it fast while some one mounted it and placed the little 
animals in safety on the roof. ‘The parents flew to them immediately, and the 
whole fauwily took wing, amid the general acelamations of the muititade; even 
‘a couple of * glacéfranzel (petits mactres) stood still ata little distanee and 
leved the scene smilingly through their glasses. 


THE PENALTY OF GENIUS. 
I do sometimes feel the sinking of the heart, or failure of the hand, to which 
you allude. Itis, I believe, the penance annexed to the cultivation of those arts 
which depend on imagination, and which make both painter and poet pay for 
their eestatic visions by the sad reality of 2 disordered pulse and stricken nerves. 
Sometimes this fiend, if resisted, will fly from you; at others, it is best to avoid 
the struggle, and resort to exercise and hight reading. In general, | contrive to 
yet rid of it. though the fits must be longer and the gloom deeper as life loses 
ts sources of enjoyment, and age claws us in its clutch. So, aecording to the 


old wives’ proverb, ** We must just een do as we dow.” 
Sir Walter Scott to Sir David Wilkie. 


ACQUAINTANCESIIP 
Theve are some men with whom, on the instant, we seem to get acquainted. 
An hour's accidental association in a stage-coach, a steam-packet, or a hotel, 
dves more towards banishing reserve and restraint than many months of daily 
communication with beings less congenial. ‘They seem to suit us—we part 


try in charge of therm are not remarkable for considering the security of others. from them with regret ; and long afterwards, when their names are forgotten, 


The openings of the docks are crossed by very commodious bridges, and im. | 
provements are taking place wherever required. ‘The pzincipal street of Havre | 
1s of great length, well built, straight, clean, and furnisbed with trottoirs. ‘There 

is nothing remarkable in the shops, except upon the quays, where may be seen | 
complete museums of foreign birds, beasts, shell-work, and curiosities. Very | 


we remember a pleasaut fellow anda happy hour. [1 is not then that friendship 
can be made ; but we inay learn from this the advantage of unpretending good 
humour and frank benevolence. T. 1. Bayly. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATES.—ITALY. 
Never before have I been so literally called upon to “ enter into the venerable 


pretty figures in shell-work, of females, in the picturesque Norman costume, may | 
be seen here ; here may be heard vocal concerts of parrots and macaws, and presence of Hunger, Thirst, and Cold,” as durimg tus memorable expedition. 
here may be found * a wilderness of monkeys.” | Po make this statement accurately correct, however, the word “ dirt” must be 


Havre possesses a large, open square, planted with trees, and supplied with substituted for “ cold ;” although we have occasionally been met by a cutting 
seats,—a convenience to the public rarely wanting in continental towns, but sel- 4d a biting wind, that accorded not well with the rich foliage, which has still 
dom found in England. It is very uncommon to find a town ‘on the continent, |!er the most part more the aspect of August than of November. But the dist 
even of the third or fourth rate, that has not a public garden or other promen- /204 melancholy neglect of theinselves, which we have found among the people, 
ade. ‘There are very few towns in Britian that €an boast anything worthy of *t the miserable inns where we have been obliged to pass several mghts, is ve- 
the name of a public garden. jyond any thing you can imagine, and has offered us a sadder picture of haman 

The ruins of the theatre, burnt a few months ago, ‘are cons, icuots It must jausery, ignorance, and destitution, than I have ever witnessed, except, perha is, 
have been a fine edifice. The front is still perfect, and the index upon the glass, “ong the manufacturing population of Manchester and its neighbourhood. The 
dial of the transparent clock shows the hour when the heat stopped the move-. |wretched ignorance and poverty of the Ecclesiastical States presses most pam- 
ment. fully upon the observation, at every step you go, by every object you see, and 

The opening of the Paris and Rouen railway has made ire the principal /ftom every question you ask. “It is uot that we are idle,” said a man wit) 
point of debarkation from England. There are two steamers weekly to Lon- ‘whom my son entered into conversation: “ we are not idle; we would dig the 
don, a daily steamer to Southampton, and one twice a week to Brighton. All \very rocks to get bread, if we were not so sorely burdened ;* (sr £raciia, was 
this of course, brings many travellers to Havre, but it is also visited as a bath-, 5s phrase.) And he added, that those who would live well must live either m 
ing-place. Extensive baths are erected on the sea-shore, outside the walls, and | fuscany or Lombardy : “a man may do well i either.” ‘The consequence o, 
there is a good supply of bathing machines. The water is pure and the bot, this sort of hopeless despair is a supine abandonment of all the little contnvan- 
tom sandy. The neighbourhood is picturesque ; there are many pleasant walks /Ces which we so frequently see giving decency and even comfort to poverty. 
in the vicinity, and many scenes of historical interest lie within the limits of an,|Rags, filth, and very deficient nourishinent, all seem endured with a degree o 

Thus Havre might be found an el gible spot for a short jsullea calmness, that inust be either the prelude to a storm, or one stage of pro- 
It may be reached in about twenty-four hours from) /Cess, by which the inhabitants of this unhappy portion ol the finest c /untry in 


London, and about twelve from Brighton or Southampton. In other respects the world, is to sink into a moral condition in no way superior to that of Hotten- 
one reaport town is much like another—the same noise, the same dirt, the same ‘ts. ‘There 1s something inexpressibly painful in travelling through a country 
smell of tar and sea-weed, the same motley population, the same confusion of] where the contrast is so fearfully strong, between the munificent operations of 
tongues and incongruous mixture of all things pertaining to a ship: Blocks ature and the pitiful management of man; and this, too, in a land that owns 
and biscuit, charts and compasses, sou’-westers and salt pork, sailmakers and |the same language as that spoken in the prosperous fields of ‘Tuseany and Lom- 
slopsellers, sextants and pea-jackets, “bacco-boxes and hugh silver watches. bardy. In many cases, the couunonest resources of human industry 
‘Take a walk among the shipping, and it is d:fficult to say if one is in Liverpool! |to be absolutely unknown. We were repeatedly told, when asking for milk, 
or London, in Hamburg or Havre. But it is twelve o'clock we will go on |“ that no cows were kept in that neighbourhood :** “ that there was nothing for 


board the Seine, and commence our trip to Rouen. them to eat.” And ¢ha/ in a climate where the very air seems to generate ve- 
or getation ! Mrs. Troliope’s Italy. 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A BEAR AND A WALRUS. 
The bears, when hungry, seem always on the watch for animals sleeping upon 


agreeable excursion. 
sojourn during summer. 


THE WORTH OF MANUFACTURES 

The consumption of provisions increases the rent and value of the lands, and 
this raises the gentlemen's estates, and that again increases the employment of 
people, and consequently the numbers of them, as well as those who are em- 
the ice, and endeavour, by stratagem, to approach them unobserved, for on the, |ployed in the husbandry of land, breeding and feeding of cattle, &c, as of ser- 
smallest disturbance, the animals dart through holes in the ice, which they al ||vants in the gentiemen's families, who, ay their estates increase in value, so 
ways take care to be near, and thus evade pursuit. One sunshiny day, a walrus, |they increase tueir families aud equipages. As the people get greater wages, 
of nine or ten feet in length rose in a pool of water not very far from us, and |so they—I mean the same poorer part of the people—clotne better, aud tur- 
after looking around, drew his greasy carcass upon the ice, where he rolled about |aish better; and this increases the consumption of the very manufactures they 
for a time, and at length laid winself downto sleep. A bear, which had proba- make ; then that consumption increases the quantity made, and this creates 
bly been observing his movements, crawled carefully upon the ice on the oppo- |what we call inland trade; by which innumerable families are employed, and 
site side of the pool, and began to roll about also, but apparently more with de-|)/he increase of the people maintained ; and by which iucrease of trade and 
sign than amusement, as he progressively lessened the distance that intervened people, the present growing prosperiiy of this nation is produced. ‘The whole 
between him and his prey. The walrus, suspicious of his advances, drew him- yiery and greatness of England, then, being thus raised by trade, it must he 
self up, preparatory to a precipitate retreat into the water, m case of a nearer ansecountable folly and ignorance in us to lessen that une article i eur owa 
acquaintance with his playful but treacherous visitor ; on which the bear was /esteem, which is the only fountain from whence we all, take us Asa nation, are 
instantly motionless, as if in the act of sleep; but after a time began to lick his raised, and by which we arej@firiched and maintained. The Scripture says, 
paws, and clean himself, and occasionally to encroach a little more upon his in- | speaking of the riches and glory of the city of Tyre,—which was indeed, at 
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that time, the great port or emporium of the world for foreign commerce, from! 
whence all the silks and tine manufactures of Persia and Judia were exported | 
all over the western world,—** That her merchants were princes in an- 
other place—* By thy traffic thou hast increased thy nehes.”—‘Ezek, xxiii 5) | 
Certain it is, that our traffic has mereased ovr riches ; and it is elso certain, 
that the flourishing of our manufactures is the foundation of all our trafic, as) 
well our merchandise, as our inland trade. Defoe's Complete Tradesman. | 


THE JEWS IN CRACOW. 
Tie population of Cracow ts generally reckoned at 49,000, of whom 22,600) 
are Jews. ‘The latier live together im a quarter by themselves, divided from, 
the city by a sticam, called * he Little Visiula.” ‘This quarter is named Casi-| 
mur, from Casimir the Great, King of Poland 500 years ago, who married Es- 
ther, a beautiful Jewess, and grauted to her nation at her request permission! 
to setile there. ‘There are about 10,000 more in other parts of the republic | 
‘Lhey follow all trades, and yet have not bread to eat. ‘They are 20 poor that. 
out of all the Jews in the Repubiic, there are not 10,000 who could aff rd to} 
pay one shilling for a Hebrew Bible. ‘Twelve familics cre often lodged im one! 
room in winter, the floor bemy chalked out imo se many portions, aud a whole’ 
family huddled together in each, the children generally remaining in bed to, 
keep themselves warm, as they have no clothes to defend themselves from the 
cold. It is no uncommon thing for a Jew to pull aside his long biack gown! 
aud shew that he has nothing to cover his limbs. How truly the Word of) 
God by the mouth cf Moses has come to pass, ** When I have broken the staff, 
of your bread, fen women shall bake your bread ia one oven, and they shall de-, 
liver your bread again by weight; and ye shall eat, and not be satisfied.” 
The Jews here are so strict T'almudists, that a man of some ebiliues, who had: 
seen aud ridiculed the absurdities of the ‘Talmud, was solemnly excomimunt-| 
cated. ‘They universally believe in the coming of the Messiah, and would not; 
listen to one who doubted it. ‘The Paptsts, im their zeal to make the Virgin! 
Mary every thing, cast discredit on the doctrine that Christ will come again, 
and try to persuade the Jews that Mr. IL is vot a Christian, because he be-' 
lieves in Messiah's coming again in glory. 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews by the Church of Seetland. 


POLICY OF MINISTERS—IRELAND, &«. 
the Jast Quarterly Review. 

Arr. IX.—1 The Crisis Unmasked. By Eneas Macdounell Esq. pp. 36.) 
London, 1843. 

2. The Smit of the nation. pp. 76. Dublin, 1843. 

3. Irish Landlords, Rents, and Tenures ; with some Observations on the E}- 
fects of the Voluntary System, by which their Church is Sapported, en mor- 
al and Social Condition of the Cathalre Population. By an Irish Roman, 
Catholic Landholder. 

The pruriency for legislation has become of late years the subject of universal, 
and, we think, just complaint. Sometimes attacked by ridicule, sometimes by | 
argument, it seems, as a general thesis, admitted to have grown up into a seri- 
ous mischief; but, so inconsistent are the opinions and practices even of legis- 
lators themselves, that while all agree that law-making, like other manufactures, 
has exhibited sad proofs of over-production, there are few individuals who heave 
not some special topic of their own on which they would would willingly “ bring 
in a bill,” and sll fewer who do not write and talk as if—for every ill or acet- 
dent that can disturb or distress any class of society—there must needs be 
in the unexplored depths of legistation some occult specific: and parliaments 
are disparaged, and governments censured, for not finding remedies for diseases 
which are no more within the immediate control of governments, or even of par-| 
liaments, than climates and seasons. 

This vuwholesome appetite for doing something” —as ii doing * something’ 
—-though no one speeities rwhat—were a magical remedy for every possible 
complamt—is doubly mischievous, for it tends to drive a weak ministry, like 


exasperate instead of intimidating, or by adventurous measures of legislation 
which it would be diflicult to carry, and perhaps npossible to execute. 

Each of these parties has its complaint, and each its counter-complaint. 
The Opposition grievance is that distress, particulary in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Is tense, and that nothing has been done to relieve it ; the counter-griev- 
ance of our Tory friends is, that so much has been done to relieve the labour- 
ing classes that agricultural produce has become too cheap. Then. the Tories 
complain that the Government looks with too much apathy on the imminent 


_ danger of Ireland—while the Whig counter-complaint is, that the ministers have 


been unconstitutionally active im discountenancing agitation and in providing 
measures for suppressing insurrection. It is cleay that all these contradictory 
allegations cannot be true, and we think we shall be able to show that none of 
them have any solid foundation. 

In the first place, does any one believe that paroxysms of commercial or agri- 
cultural distress can be prevented or alleviated by the application of statutes, 
like political poultices, hot and hot, to assuage local inflammation ; or does any 
one doubt that sudden tamperings with such matters are certain to aggravate 
the disease’ ‘The Corn Law and ‘Tariff of last year were organic measures, 
whose operations can only be tested by experience ; and we do not suppose that 
any man, except an Anti-Cormn-Law Leaguer, would have wished to have seen 
a new experiment on those great interests. As far as our materials for judg- 
ment extend, we find that the advantages anticipated from those measures are 
fully confirmed ; bread aud all other kinds of provisions have been lowered, 2nd 
remain at moderate prices—exactly at the present moment those of 1835—and 
that without any decrease, but, on the contrary, with in some instances an in- 
crease of protection to the farmer. For instance, the importation of foreign 
wheat in the year 1839 was 2,702,848 querters—and the protection to the 
farmer in the shape of the net duties on that importation was £670,054, or about 
4s. Lid. the quarter—whereas in the last year, ending the 5th July, 1843, under 
the new Corn Bill, we tind that the importation has been nearly the same, 
2,695,281 quarters ; while the protection in the shape of duty has been no less 
than £1,200,000, varying from 8s. to 20s. per quarter—and affording, on the 


| average, double the former protection ; and in the year 1841, the year imme- 
diately before the operation of the new law, on an importation of 2,393,061 


quarters, the protection in the shape of duty had been only 3s. 5d. per quarter. 


It is true that the home prices have been lower in the present year, but that ts 


the inevitable, and—whatever partial inconvenience it may operate—the happy 
result of a good harvest, and it is clear that they would have been still lower 
but for the additional protection afforded, when most needed, by the new Corn 
Bill. The prices teo are post/ivcly higher, and relatively much higher, than in 
1833-4-5 and 6; and, let us add—no inconsiderable feature in this satisfactory 
retrospect—that upwards of £1,200,000 have been paid into a very needy ex- 
chequer. 

Let us now turn to the Tariff. Can we recollect without a smile what a bog 
bear the admission of live cattle was this time last year ?—can we recollect 
without pity the panic ef so many farmers who sacrificed their stock under the 
terror of foreign invasion! It is really worth while to preserve a record of the 
‘real effect of this formidable aggression on the agricultural interests. ~ 

An Account of Live Stock imported in the first Six Months of the Year 1843. 
'—Oxen and Bulls, 422; Cows, 154; Sheep, 93; Swine, 142;—Duty paid 
‘thereon, £595. 

In addition to this of live stock, let us see what salted provisions were im- 
‘ported in the same period :-— 

| An Account of Foreign Salted Provisions imported the first Six Months of 
'1843.—Beet, 478 ewt.; Pork, 1414 ewt. ; Hams, 2191 cwt.; Duty paid there- 
on, £2698. And we subjoin a comparative account of the whole importation 
of salted provisions in the year 1841, before the tariff, and the year 1842 :— 


Imported. Beef, ewt. Pork, ewt. Hams, ewt ‘Total, ewt. 
Tn 1841 42,969 45,319 5,078 93,357 
In 1842 : : ; 29,920 54,163 7,842 91,925 


Now is it possible, in the face of these accounts, to pretend that the tariff 


that of Lord Melbourne, into a system of teurporary expedients and giddy in-) has done any serious injury, or indeed any at all, to the English or Irish agri- 
novation, while on the other hand, it deludes the people into false and dan-) culturist 2 
gerous estimates of what they have a right to expect trom the legitimate powers|| We therefore entreat our agteultural friends to consider this remarkable evi- 
and duties of a government. | dence as to the real effect ef the most important and most litigated measures 
These opinions are not new with us. We have stated them on more than onc) of Jast year, and to do the ministers—and us for our humble » a in the de- 
occasion during Lord Melbourne's administration—in palliation of his weakness) fence of the ministers—the justice to recollect that these are exactly the re- 
when he was torced to obey, and in approbation of the rare instances in wh.cb’| sults which they announced, and which we anticipated ; namely, that the tariff 
he ventured to resist, the dictation of} those who professed themselves his fol- imight tend to regulate markets, and to lower prices to the poor consumer, with- 
lowers that they might continue his masters. We repeat them to-day—though out doing any ess | injury to the home producer. We ask them, further to 
assuredly her Majesty’s present mimisters require no such lesson—because we apply this experience to the bugbears of the present year—Canadian flour and 


regret to think that there are others who do. Sic Robert Peel has shown no 
disposition to purchase dishonest popularity, either in parliament or the country. 


by professing to cure diseases whic he knows to be beyond the reach of min:s-|| 


terial remedies. Nor is he to be intimidated by Irish sedition, nor wearied by 
the obstinacy of parliamentary taction, nor won or warped, by insidious counsels 
or short-sighted criticism, frou the calm and conciliatory, but resolute policy ot 
his cabinet. For vnrselves we profess, even now while clouds are. still over- 
hanging so many pomts of the horizon, our perfect confidence im the ultimate 
and even the early triamph of that policy im alt its objects. 

The objections arise from quarters su diametrically opposite, and rest on 
arguments so essentialy contradictory, that litthe more would be necessary foi 
its defence than to array its antagonists against each other. One of these par-| 
ties is naturally the Opposition, whose views and motives we have no difficulty 
in appreciating ; the other is not so easily desiguated, nor is the precise extent 
of any dissatisfaction or alarm thay may feel at all defined. ‘They are mem- 
bers of the Conservative majority, both in and out of Parliament, who, however. 


'Nova Scotian wheat—which we are satisfied are about as formidable as the beef 
‘of Spain and the mutton of Belgium. 

We are really at a loss to guess under what strange infatuation any portion of 
‘the agricultural interest—whether in the country or in the press—can consider 
the measures of the present cabinet as hostile to them, or suspect that it can now 
meditate any anti-agricultural projects. Its political existence is interwoven 
with the principle of agricultural protection—there has not been, in our memo- 
wry, any Cabinet so largely and so exclusively connected with the landed inter- 
est. We do not believe that there has ever been a First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
and three Secretaries of State possessing so great a landed stake in the country, 
and possessing nothing else. If they are guided by public principle, their first en- 
‘gagement is to the landed interest—if they could be influenced by private consi- 
Jerations, their whole dependence must be on the landed interest ; and it is "y 
their position of great landed proprietors that they are enabled with the more confi- 
idence and a steadier hand to hold the balance between agriculture and manufactures 
—to make apparent sacrifices of the interests with which they are personally con- 


on the two great questions of agricultural protection and the repeal agitation*! nected, which they well know are speedily and fully compensated by the re-ac- 
are impatient of anything that looks like hesitation and comprouuse, and would! |tion which the prosperity of the consumer must inevitably have on the proda- 
have desired something more cnergetic in the mode in which the administra-| ¢er—and to disregard, in their enlarged views of the general welfare, the pur- 
tion has dealt with these topics. We need hardly say that im the general prin-| blind alarms of ignorance, or the dishonest misreprescntatious of faction. 

ciples of these gentlemen we cordially concur—their objects have long been our! But we are told that, in spite of corn bills and tariffs—in spite of those endea- 
objects—our difference is merely that we believe those objects are better pro-| 'vours to relieve, by equitable adjustments, both the agricultural and manufac- 
tected by the Government than they would be by strong language, which might turing interests, there is still great distress in both. We believe it—wherever 


* We must except from this category four or five young gentlemen, who are known, it 
seoms, by the designation of Young England. ‘Their number is so sinall, their views so! 
vague, their influence sv slight, that it may seem superfluous to aliude to them, but! 
our respect ior the personal character of thosy amongst them of whom we have any, 
knowledge—our favourable opinion of their talents, though rather, it must be confessed,, 
of a belics-letires, than a statesmanlike, character—and a strong sympathy with many of 
their feelings—induce us to express our surprise and regret that they should not sce, even! 
with their own peculiar views, the cxtrewe inconsistency and impolicy of endeavouring) 
to create distrust of the only statesmen in whom the great Conservative body lias any, 
confidence, or'can have any hope. We make all due allowance for * young ambition,” 
evou when it neglects Shakspeure’s wise advice, of beginning with a Jittle ditfidence , but 
we can still find no suflicient justification for the conduct which these gentlemen have re- 
cently adopted—particularly for their support of Mr. Smith O'Brien's motion—the most! 
oitensive to Old Eng 


agland which had been made for many years, ji 


there is a dense labouring population there nust always be individual, and often 
general distress—wherever large classes depend on seasous and circumstances ; 
or on extensive works of precarious yieldings and variable markets; or on the 
uncertain calls of luxury or of fashion ; or wherever in the production of even 
the necessaries of life an active competition intervenes—wherever there are 
large capitals ready to be thrown into any speculation that offers a hope of pro- 
fits, to the disturbance of those already in possession, for trade is a perfect At- 
‘tila or Napoleon in its spirit of ivasion—wherever, in short, any of those cir- 
‘cumstances occur which are now, we are sorry to say, in permanent operation 
‘in every branch of British trade and manufacture, there will be distress—more 
or less intense—more or less general ; but for such distress there is no cure in 
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as 

The Anglo America. 

the art of governing, and scarcely indeed in- the nature of things ; for in most 

cases what produces relief in one quarter creates distress in another; it is a 

kind of tide, never absent, always at work, and ebbing in one place only be- 

cause it is flowing in another. 


1843. 


here out of place and season to miquire—that great and, we were gomy to add, 
fruitless concession ; but though fruitless of what it chiefly promised us, such 
as loyalty of the Roman Catholics and tranquillity to Ireland, it will be found 
‘not wholly sterile if, as we anticipate, the flagrant falsification of all the expec- 
* # ‘tations founded on the removal of that grievance should, at length, open the 


* 


The factious attempts to clog the proceedings of the Government in the House 
of Commons during the late session were so frequent, and, in one or two instan- 
ces, $0 mischievously successful, that an opimion has gone abroad that there 


leyes of the empire at large to the real state of Ireland, and to a clear under- 
‘standing that the object of the agitators is now avowedly and avdaciously,what 
it always was covertly—serakarion from Great Britam. 

Let us look a little into the details of this Repeal agitation. 


was little public business dove, aud that the session has been singularly barren. vk : 
This is altogether a mistake. We are, as we have already shown, no friends) When British parties had been for some years making breland and the Catho- 
to over-legislation, and by no means measure the value of a parliamentary ses-) lic clauns the arena to their contest, Mr. O'Connell appeared , and we need not 
sion by the number of its acts. On the contrary, we believe that the very con-| recapitulate either the great abilities or the unscrupulous means by which he 
verse would be nearer the truth, and that the session most profitable to the pub- distinguished himself, and contributed to the accomplishment of Catholie Eman- 
lic may be that which passes the fewest bills, But be that as it may, the late| cipation. We say contributed, for without at ail disparaging Mr. O Connell’s 
session has certainly no claim to either the praise or blaine of having done lit-) talents and energies we must say, as we have always thought, that he was, a¢ 
tle public business. ‘The number of public bills passed has exceeded the ave-| first, but as @ fly on the wheel—and that Catholic Emancipation was really car- 
rage of the last eleven years of the Whig administration, and many of them tied by the British Members of the British Parliament. Bat he claimed and 
have been of great general importance, and some have settled questions of pe-) received, and certainly in the last crisis of the struggle deserved, the palm of 
culiar urgency and difficulty, that we had scarcely hoped to have seen so salis- his great victory ; and in addition to the high political mfluence he had thereby 
factorily disposed of—the Ectradifion Bull, under the treaties with France and) obtamed, he had also created a (dTilernire) voluntary coniribution which he 
America ; one of the most important and valuable improvements ever made to) called the Catholic Rent, and which hes since varying m name, but, we believe, 
the internal and international relations of the respective countries—the Bull for, the same im substance—been called the O'Connell ‘Tribute-—the Association, 
carrying iuto effect the French Fishery Convention, which has closed, with mu-| the Precursor, and, lately, the Repeal Rent. We forget what the amount of 
tual satisfaction and good-will, a long and often angry struggle which put into) the Catholic rent used to be ; the O Connell tribute was said to produce from 
frequent peril the good understanding betweed the two vations—the Forcign, 14,0001. to 20,0001, a-year. Lf even there were no imeitements of personal ambi- 
Jurisdiction Bill, and China Courts’ Bul, which have settled points of diffieu'-) tion—uo sweets of patronage—no pride of power—no tipsy hope that, after be- 


ty and dispute in our foreign relations, which the late Goverument had left open, 
at great risk to British mterests—the Scotch Church Bill, the English Church 
Endowment Bill, aud the Irish Presbyterian Marriage Bill ; 
interest and importance-——the Luglish Registration B 


for public business. The tune till six o'clock each day is exhausted by peti-' 


tions, questions, and other formal business; and an adjournment is generally, 
moved at twelve o'clock, and invariably, if there is any tnportant business to! 
‘Tuesdays and Thursdays are devoted to the motious, aud Wedues-' 


be done. 
days to the bills of individual members ; so that there remain to the Goverw- 


ment to do the real business of the country literally no more than six hours ou! 


Mondays, and six hours ou Fridays ; aud we need not remind our readers of the 
factious and scandalous interruptions and delays by which even this short pe- 
riod has been so frequently, and particularly inthe latter part of the session, 
diverted from public uses. 

With these observations, we thiuk we may safely leave to the judgment of 
the country the insinuations and charges made against the general conduct of) 
the Government m the late session. But we now approach a subject of a higher, 
and more pressing importance, and where the policy pursued by Her Majesty's) 
ministers may appear at first sight to afford more room for doubt and question 
—we mean the case of Ireland. We do not at all wonder at the indignation 
with which the people of Great Britain look ou the extravagant violence aud 
long impunity of this Irish agitation. We admit that the evil is intolerable— 
that the country has a right to look to a wise and vigorous Government for pro 
tection against such auarchical proceedings :—aud who can doubt tha: if such 
treasonable demonstrations were, now for the first time, presented to us—if 


they stood alone, and were to be dealt with as matters on which the decision of] 


the Government were unfettered and free—who, we say, can doubt that such 
men as the Duke of Wellington, Lord de Grey, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, and Sir Sen Hardinge, would have at once interfered with 
the whole power of England to prevent and punish such alarming, such dis- 
graceful, such treasonable proceedings! But the case presented to the existmg 
Government was not res integra, but the latter part of a series ofevents over which 
they had no control—it was linked, and complicated, with long antecedents, 
which limited the freedom of their opmious and action, 

Of those who have so hastily decided that the strong hand of power should 
have been at once put forth to suppress this agitation, and who scem to think 
that the present Government has shown some peculiar degrée of indecisiongwe 
would beg leave to ask whether it is now the first time that the gmperial Govern- 
ment has to deal with Irish agitation ' Has it not been for the last half centu- 
ry—through the administration of Pitt and Fox—of Portland and Perceval—ot 
Liverpool and Canning—ot Grey and Melbourne—as well as of Wellin 
and Peel—a chronic fever, which, under various pretences, with more or 
intensity, and very slight intermissions, has distracted Ireland and harassed and 
alarmed the empire ? 

Having had occasion to look inte the Gentleman's Magazine for a date, we 
happened to light on the following passage :— 

* We apprehend that Ireland is rapidly approaching to a crisis that must 
speedily end eithes in convulsion, as the mevirable consequence of agitation, or 
the removal, by prompt measures, of the agitators. ‘The treachery of O'Connell 
and his party is now admitted by the warmest advocates of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Emancipation, which has strengthened O'Connell's hands, is used as an 
instrument of fresh disturbance ; and, witha perfidy that disentitles him to the 
confidence of his own sycophauts, he now presses onward to a dissolution of the 
bond that unites these islands.\—Gent. May., vol. ci. p. 78. 

Would not one believe that this passage was penned yesterday, and referred 
to the present crisis? But, no—it was written so long ago as January 1831, 
in the first months of Lord Grey's administration ! 

What, then, was there in the state of Ireland, or of the world, at the acces- 
sion of the present Miuisters, to require oreven to justily a recourse to those 
violent extremities from which all former ministers have so sedulously abstained. 
partly from a desire to avoid the long tram of calaunties—foreseen and unfore 
seen—-to which such a course would mevitably lead, aud partly because they 
doubted whether measures of severity, however deserved, or however for the 
moment succesful, might not have the eflect of propagating rather than eradi- 
cating the disease—that disease being, let the truth be told, hatred of England ; 
neither more nor less than the ancient animosity—breaking out, at every new 
occasion—of the Roman Catholic priests and, by their influence, of the Roman 
Catholic population against the Protestant religion and British connexion— 
against the heretic and the Saxon? Whatever various shapes the agitation inay 
have at various tunes assumed, agrarian or political—Whiteboys—Uuited Insh- 
men—Thrashers—Emaucipators—Precursors or Repealers—this was the main- 
spring and chief motive—all the rest was incident or pretence. 

When what was called Catholic Emancipation began to be discussed, and 
until it was granted, this spirit took a natural and legitimate form, that conciliated 


all of the highest. 
ill, the Chelsea Pension-|, 
ers’ Bill, the Evidence and Libel Bills, and many others of various classes, to a) 
number, on the whole, as we have said, exceeding thuse of ordinary years. And) 
let it be recollected that the Governmeut, onder the present habits of the House’ 
of Commons, has in fact but twelve hours tu the whole week at their disposal) 


ing hailed as the liberator, he might be saluted as sererergn ; (for be already has 
his poct laurecat, who proclauns that at one of his demoustratious—at Tara of 
the Kings, perhaps— 

* He stood amidst the thousands a Moxancu—savce in name.) 

If, we say, there had been none of these moral or unmoral imeentives, any of 
which we admit uuglit be the sin of 4 great mind, there was the less hero but 
‘not less important aflair of 20,000]. a-year which could not be conveniently 
labandoued, thuugh the cause fur which it was at first proposed had been 
achieved. 

| In what degree these various considerations operated ou Mr. O'Connell's 
‘mind, vo one but he himself, and probably not even he himself, can distinguish ; 
but the result was that, as soon as Emancipation seemed to crown his efforts, 
jand diminish his resources, he set out on a new crusade of agitation ; but he 
idid so with cizcumspection and foresight ; and we shall find bun pushing for- 
jward—lyimg still—retrogradmg—and again advancing cautiously—and then 
driving furiously —and all this without the slightest reference to the promotion 
jot the cause which was his pretence, (and which, with his neural sagacity and 
knowledge of his country, eau be nothing but a pretence,) but always with a 
steady eye on his own personal objects—the maintenance in power of the Whig 
Government, which flattered his pride, and, in return for his patronage, gorged 
‘hon with theirs ; and the preservation of his influence with the priests aud the 
ipeople to secure the payment of the Rent. On the facticious and baseless 
jeauimence which he had attained, Mr. O'Connell was somewhat tm the position 
jof a ropedancer whose existence depended on the constancy and activity of his 
ipublic exhibitions, and who balanced himself on his unsteady aud, we really be- 
‘heve, painful footing by the patronage of the Whigs on one end of his pole, 
jane the pence-of the priesthood and populace on the other. With this guide to 
tus motives,we can easily understand the cause and progress of this Repeal agi- 
tation. 

| Very von, therefore, after the passing the Emancipation Act, Mr. O'Con- 
jnell—already careless about giving the lie to all the promises of future tranquilli- 
vy aud all the professions of eternal gratitude which had been employed to ia- 
lctlitate that mmeasure—announced a new agitation. [n Jane, 1829, we find him 
lealling on the meu of Clare to struggle for cere as they had already done for 
religious liberty ; and in December, 1829, at an annual free-schoel dinner at 
‘Clondalkin, near Dublin, he stated his intention ‘ fo organize a society for the 
repeal of the Union.” In January, 1830, he established * a Parliamentary Intel- 
‘gence’ office 1 Dublin, and called for subscriptions to defray the expense of an 
lagent to conduct the business, avowing at the same time that this body of sub- 
lscribers was to form the basis of a society forthe repeal of the Unon. ‘The 
society was formed ; but the Proclamation Act being then in force, it assum- 
ied a succession of names to evade the application of that law, tll at length in- 
January, 1831, Lord Grey’s government—at that time in its first vigour and 
flood-tide of prosperity, carmg little for Mr. O'Connell, and a as yet a 
strong sense of their duty to the country—the admmistration of rish affairs 
/being in the honest and active hands of Lord Stanley—issued a proclamaticn 
iprotubiting the meeting of this society under any name or pretext whatsoever. 
Chis Mr. O'Connell disobeyed, and the Irish government had the courage to 
larrest and prosecute him, and, after a great deal of shufilmg and fencing, he 
at last was forced to plead guilty—but the dissolution of Parliament having put 
an end ty the Proclamation Act, under which he had been prosecuted, he was ne 
ver brought up for judgment. 

After this escape, Mr. O'Connell next instituted * Te National Political 
Umon,” which was subsequeutly remodelled under various names, till at 
last it assumed in 1836 the utle ot ‘ The General Association,’ formed on the 
model of the Catholic Association, and having a similar organization. Its pro- 
fessed object was to obtain ‘ Justice for Ireland’—it was to meet once a week 
st the Corn Exchange, and was to superintend the collection of the Justice- 
Rent. ‘This justice, however, being always understood to meanthe Repeal of 
‘the Union. 
| In 1838 was instituted the * Precursor Society’—touse every exertion du- 
ring the next session of Parliament to obtain full justice for Ireland ; but if this 
should fail, the Society would merge into a new Socicty to be called * The Na- 
tional Association of Ireland for Repeal of the Uncon’—prce of enrolment in 
‘this Association one shiling. 
| Feom March, 1835, it must be observed, that Mr. O’Connell was under the in- 
ilucuce of the Lichfie:d-House Compact with Lord Melbourne's ministry, and was 
jcareful not to de more to embarrass them than was just necessary to keep up 
tis own popularity aud the Rent ; and accordingly, in 1839, when the posititiou 
of the Wiig administration began to be critical, he called on his General As- 
sociation to rally round the ministry. On the 2nd of September the Precursor 
Society was dissolved, audia:Reform Registry Association was formed i its 
stead, and the residue of the*®Precurser tuads were handed over to Mr. O'Con- 
aell as a trustee for public purposes—he now declaring that Le would use all 
his efforts to obtain Repeal : and thence-forward the Repeal agitation, which 
aad slumbered since the Lichlicld-House Compact in 1835, was revived and 
[pursued with increasing activity. 

On the 16th of April, 1840, at @ meeting held at tLe Corn Exchange, ** The 


the sympathies of England, and induced—whether too late or too early it were 


National Association of Ireland, for {ull and prompt Justice or Repeul,” was 
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established to meet once a-week, subscription Is. In June the name was 
changed to * National Repeal Association,” and in July—when, no doubt, it 
was finally resulved to give full impulse to this treasonable design—the name 


was wth troe Irish felicity amended into the “ Loya1. National Repeal Associ- 
ation,” which it still retains. determination of Parliament to maintain, unimpaired and undisturbed. the Leg 


a Let us now see how this Repeal Question had been received by the then iislative Union.” The address was carried by a majority of 523 to 38. Now 
jovernment. it was very proper that such a statement as Mr. Rice's should have been made 
On the Sih of February, 1833, His Majesty opened, by the advice of his! in the course of the debate, since a debate there was to be; it was very good 
Whig Ministers, the Parliamentary session by desiring that Parliament should ‘of its kind, and completely established his proposition ; but it was not by the 
intrust to him “ such additional powers as may be found necessary (in Ireland)| Secretary of the ‘Treasury, nor by a speech, however clever, of commercial de- 
for controlling and punishing the disturbers of the public peace, and tor presery-||tail, that the question should have been met in the first mstance. Higher and 
pa foe, strengthening the legislative union between the two countries.” ‘more permanent, and more coust.tutional ground should have been taken by 
a moved ‘he in the Lords, conenrring with) the Mimisters against the motion, 4s mvolving the dismemberment of the em- 
he speech from the Throne, and said—* I feel convinced that a Repeal of the/'pire, and a breach of contract which no power can now dissolve. It was treat- 
Union would be a death-bloe to Ireland, and a vital stad to the prosperity of ed by the Ministerial speakers too much as if the 40 Geo, IIT. ¢ 67, had been 
ta Ban Act, the fundamental basis of the empire, which, in its 
a iepe and to f ~| very outset, provides that— 
land’s worst enemy who ventures to recommend such a measure.” | the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland shall, upon the Ist of January, in 
Lord Kinnaird seconded the address, concurring with Lord Conynghain’s| the year of our Lord 180], and ror EveR arTerR, be nnited into one kingdom.”’ 
“remarks on the wretched position of that urhappy country, caused by its|—Aet of Union, Art. 1. 
sree pants. but veal enemies, who take the money from the pockets of thei ‘What force is there in law, what value in treaties, what pledge for the nation- 
miserable countrymen, and exctte them to breaches of the law.” ‘al existence, if, in the face of these words and acts, it is open to any individu- 
The Earl of Osimelie moved the address in the Commons, in a rather too ‘al member to rise in the House of Commons, and propose Lo separate two peo- 
figurative style, saying—* Ireland has long been a prey to those disturbers of ple whom the clearest law, the most solemn treaty, and most vital community 
the peace, wha, like birds of prey, soar over and watch the agonies of their vic- Of interests, have “ united ror RvER’! 
Py, he alls * mise others, must say that «he most unsafe head and hands, as his frend Mr Sydney Smith admits, to 
ne evil wry rg Ireland labours has im my mind been so great as the agi- which any considerable share in the affairs of this country was ever entrusted ; 
tation that prevails throughout it—TI say the agitation of the most mischievous) but it would have surprised us to fiad any other man—afier having designated, 
order aggravate the evils whieh unhappily] such language as we have just quoted, an atte:npt to Repeal the Union as 
st there. [ allude, in particular, to the question of the Repeal of the legis-| ‘tle less than Hien Treason—declaring, on the 19th of May last, in a debate 
lative Union between this country and Treland.” on the same subject, in the same house, but only on the other side of the same 
On the 6th of February, 1833, Lord John Russell indignantly exclai:ned,| house, his opimon that 
** Shall we now say that there ought to be a separation between England and\ ‘with respect to the Repeal of the Union, the subject was open to amendment 
Treland, at a time when, #s | contend, all that has lately passed in that country! or question like any oTHER act of the Legislature.”—Haansard, vol. \xix. p. 
shows that the objects in view are neither more nor less ther these—that an!576. 
attempt shoald be made, under the name of a Repeal of the Union, and under But after al! these Whig denunciations of Mr. O'Conne!l in 1833 and 1834 
disunite the two countries—to confiscate Mr. O’Connel! retaliated by stil grosser vituperation—we find them 
rok or vs . unglishmen who hare property there—to overturn, at once, early in 1835 suddenly laying aside their mutual animosities, ike the Peachem 
= uted Parliament, and to establish, im the place of the King, Lords, and and Lockit of a new Beggar's Opera, and entering into the celebrated Lich- 
sman [Mr. vonnell] should be the leader and chef! fMligate with reference to this very question of Repeal. We know not exactly 
We request particular attention to this strong and emphatic declaration of ‘the terms of that portion of the compact, but the result was clear. Mr. O’Con- 
Lord John Russell, which alinost amounts toa charge of high treason against well moderated, without abandoning, his Repeal agitation, and the Ministry en. 
Mr. O Connell, and indeed against any proposition for Repeal. abled him to reconcile his followers to th s temporary moderation by the dis- 
On the 7th of February Lord Ebrington declared, that though he had the ‘tribution of the patronage of the Government amongst the Repealers : so that 
greatest horror and dread of civil war, still he would prefer it to a Repeal of Repeal which these Ministers had denounced as nothing short of treason, they 
the Union : embraced in the person of Mr O'Connell, and helped him to keep the agitation 
On the 11th of February Mr. Spring Rice reproached Mr O’Connell with lalive—to be employed (as we have since seen it) against their common enemy 
proclaimiug *“ murder and slaughter and devas:ation” as the consequences ofthe Conservatives, whenever a change of government should happen. 
the measures of the Whig Ministry. He added—* I told the honourable gea |) At length i j YC 
stry. rable gth in the summer of 1840, when Mr. O'Connell could not but see 
sim what I will now emphatically repeat, na:nely, that the question of the that the days of that administra‘ion of which he seemed to be the main prop, 
— - the Union -y the question of separation between England and eland but was in fact the greatest weakness, were numbered, the Repeal demonstra- 
—thet the question of separation involves the des/ruction of the British Mo | tions began to assume the shape avd character which have grown so formida- 


ro he Anglo American. 


IMr. Spring Rice, and one of the secretaries of the Treasury—detailed, in a 
most elaborate speech, all the advantages which had acerned to Ireland from 
he Union, but chiefly those of a commercial nature ; and concluded by mov- 
‘ing an address to the * Throne, to record, in the most solemn manner, the fixed 


narcly, and the setting up im its stead in Jreland a ferocious Republic of the 
worst kind.” 

This produced what was called the Coercion Act, which, in the usual timid 
policy of all Governments with respect to Ireland, was passed but for one year 
—Lord Stanley, and soon after, Lord Grey went out; and this act really expir- 
ed—for, though it was nominally renewed by Lord Melbourne, its efficiency 
was essentially impaired, avd it practically remained a dead letter; till, in 
ow after the Lichfield-Honse Compact, it was permitted to expire alto- 
gether. 

But the Repeal Agitation still went en in defiance of the Coercion Act, and 
was again mentioned in the speech from the throne, the 4th of February, 
* I haye seen,” His Majesty was made to say, “ with feelings of deep re 
gret and just indignation, the continuance of atiempts to excite the people of 
that country to demand a Repeal of the legislative Union. This bond of our 
national strength and safety | have already declared my fixed and unalterable 
resolution, under the blessing of Divine Providence, to maintain inviolate, by 
al] the means in my power.” 

The Duke of Sutherland, who moved the address in the House of Lords, 
observed—* In Ireland, my lords, unfortunately, the evel spurzt is still allowed 
to abuse our patience, spreading discord and disuvion «herever its baneful in- 
fluence extends over the deluded passions. His Majesty’s natural love for all 
his subjects cannot be more evinced than by his declaration of his firm resolu- 
tion to maintain, indissoluble, the bond of Legislative Union—the effectual 
security against the separation of the two kingdoms ” 

Earl Grey, in reply to the Duke of Wellington, observed —* The noble duke 
touched on that part of the King’s speech which calls for opposition to what ] 
believe to be the most dangerous spirit that ever existed, and which the power 
of Government, in whatever manner it may be required, must be exercised, at 
all hazards, to put down.” 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre (now Speaker) moved the address in the Commons, and 
said—* I call on those Irish members who adsocate the Repeal of the Union, 
to lose not one moment in bringing the question to an issue. But let them 
not suppose that, by a system of reckless and interminable agiavion, by ap- 
pe-ling to the passions of an already too-excited people, they can intimidate 
the Commons of Great Britain. They may weary our patience, they may 
weaken the affection which we would willingly feel for their country ; bot 
they cannot prevent our meteing out to her strict and impartial justice.” 

Mr. Littleton, now Lord Hatherton, concluded an energetic appeal, upon the 
same occasion, in these words—*‘I will repeat that, notwiths anding my dis- 


position to consult the good of all, I will not sacrifice my principles to the), 
most outrageous and most violent proceedings that have ever disgraced any) 


country.” 
At this time Lord Grey was still in power, and the Coercion Act still alive, 


and Mr. O’Connel! was curbed in bis efforts out of dvors ; but in orderto keep 
the agitation alive, and perhaps with a view of giving the Repeal of the Union 
an air of legality—as if i were a subject of fair parliamentary discussion, like 
the repeal of any other Act—-he made a motion in the House of Commons sub- 
stantially for the Repea' of theActofUnion. This motion was supported by Mr. 
Feargus O'Conner, and other gentlemen of a class at that time known as Mr. 
O'Connell's Tail, but resisted by the Government. Lord Monteagle—then 


b'e—or, to speak our own opinion more exactly, s0 menacing—‘or really for- 
midable we nave never thought them, 

‘Towards the beginning of 1841, the early catastrophe of the Whig minister 
being now beyond doubt, Mr.,O’Connell stated that Repeal had become a vital 
question, and that every man must now make his option, and * take his stand 
either a-fa Kepealer or Conservative.” ‘This |.ne of demarcation we are wil!- 
ung to accept, and we hope it will be clearly understood and fairly carried out 
jm Ireland. Repealers or Conservatives—no medium!—so says Mr. O°Con- 
nell. Be itso; but let it not be forgotten—wha'ever the result may b.—ti.t 
the first responsibility of this great division is Mr. O'Connell's. 

On the 20th of August Sir Robert Peel became Minister. 

And then, whether from the absence of Mr. O'Connell in attending his par- 
liameutary duties, or from some prudent coubt and hesitation in his own mind 
‘as tohis future course, there was, at least as far as we hnow, no Repe«l Meet- 
‘ing till one of the 27th of December, at Kells, in Meathshire, where it is stated 
‘that 20,000 nen were assembled. 

Here —at this first Repeal meeting under Sir Robert Peel's administration 
_—we must pause to ask those who now affect to be so indignant that the Go- 
vernment does not interfere to put down these meetings with a high hand— 
whether they would have advised, or even justified if it had been done, the 
forcible dispersion of this meeting at Kells on the 27/h December, 1841 ; there 
jhaving been in the preceding eighteen months similar a-semblies in all parts of 
‘Ireland of 30 000, 60,000, 100,000, 200,000—nay, 250,008 men ; which had 
been conducted with a kind of order, and had created no positive breach of the 
ipeace? 

Pe We do not say that such meetings were not then, as now, illegal: we our- 
selves have a strong opinion that they were and ere so; but after they had 
been permitted to go on for so long a period and to so great au extent, and had 
ag yet produced, in no one instance we believe, a breach of the peace, an at- 
‘tempt to resist then: by force would have been—however abstractedly legal— 
'—a rash and wanton interference ow the part of a new Government, and pecu- 
liarly imprudent in the circamstances in which that new Government was 
[placed with respect to parties in Ireland. Let us carry ourselves back to the 
state of the country and of parties at Christmas, 1841, and ask whether any ra. 
tional man could have then counselled Sir Robert Peel to draw the sword 
‘ageinst the meeting ai Kells. 

| We believe we need not take any more trouble to enforce this point—and 
yet itis, both in reason and fact, the whole question For, what followed ? 

- No other meeting was held for near a year; Mr O’Connell was Lord Mayor 
‘of Dublin, and had no doubt bis own reasons for remaiming quict. A meeting 
lat Birr on the 14th of November, stated to have been of 50,000, is the only one 


} 


‘that we find recorded in the year 1842 ; and now again, we esk, ought the Go- 
vernment (supposing for the moment 2 clear legal power of doing 80) to have 
interfered in this case of the 14th of November, 18421 Their forbearance in 
‘December, 1841, had had no bad effects—it had ra sed no complaint on one 
side, and had excited no additional audacity on the other, for there had been a 
longer interval—twice or thrice—between these than had passed between any 
two former meetings. Was this then an occasion for drawing the sword '— 
‘every man in his senses, either thea or now, would answer, No. 

All this time, however, there were weekly meetings at the Corn a 
lin which the usual course of inflammatory lectures was delivered by the ordi- 
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nary professors of sedition, with, 1f possible, more than usual violence But to’ 
stop these proceedings the Government had no power; such assemblies and 
such harangues had become matters of course in Dublin; they had existed 
without any cessat on for above thirty years ; and even when, on one or two oc-, 
casions, former governments had endeavoured to suppress them, devices had 
been found to elude the law, and the Government was defeated, to the great 
encouragement of the agitation and the increased danger to the public tran- 
quillity. It would have been just as impossible to arrest these proceedings, | 
sanctioned as they had unhappily been by long usage, as it would have been to 
take the field against the aggregate meetings of the Repeaters. 

But at last, in the spring of this year, the experience of thirteen montlis ot 
firm, honest, and impartial government having affurded no grievance—not even 
an incidental hardship to be complained of, it became necessary to have re_ 
course to the great standing grievance—the Union ; and the system of aggre 
gate assemblies, which had been alinost abandoned since 1841, was now re-) 
vived, ad we have hada rapid succession of such meetings ; not, we are cou- 
fident, of more real importance than those of the former year, but greater in 
numbers, and more audacious in the aspect they wear and the language in 
which they are addressed. We have seen in the newspapers a tabular account 
drawn up by the accurate and useful pen of Mr. Eneas Macdonnell, of thirty 
one meetings held since March last, stated by the Repeal organs to have been 
attended by numbers amounting to 8,610,000. 


To say that these numbers are grossly cxagyerate,| were a very inadequate | 


description of their falsity. The whole population of Jreland—men, women, 
and children—under the recent census, which assuredly did uvt underrate it, 
was but 8,175,238; so that we have here of Repealers, marching to these 
meetings, 430,000 more than there are of human creatures—imen aud women, 
old my young—tm the whole island. We adimit that in a few imstances the 
same persons may have appeared at more than one of these meetings—Mr. 
O'Connell, of course, aud tis personal stall, and some of the priests and others 
who may have horses—but any ove who kuows the localities, and thinks of the 
difficulty of moving large bodies of people twenty or thirty wiles, will be satis- 
fied that (except, perhaps, a: some of the meetings in the vicinity of Dublin) 
the different assemblies never could have been, im any considerable degree, 
composed of the same individuals. But this is not the whole extent of thts 
audacious unposture. No meeting has been beld in the province of Ulster, 
except an attempt at Monaghan. Now, the population of Ulster, exclusive of, 
Monaghan, is 2,200,000 : sv that if every living soul in the other three provin- 


ces, and in Monagban to boot, had attended Mr. O'Counell, be would still have. 


been vear 2,200,000 short of lus alleged numbers. Let us take an mdividual 
instance. The county of Clare, the scene of Mr. O'Connell's early triumphs, 
is surrounded ou three sides by the sea and the Shannon, aud has im couse 

quence less intercourse with the rest of the country thau, we believe, euy county 
in treland. Ata meeting to the county town, Ennis, which is thirty miles éts 

tant from some districts of the county, we are tola that the Repeal meeting 
consisted of 500,000 persous—all men, vo doubt; spectinens of the * finest 
peasantry,” &c , and future victors over the Sarons. Now it turns ovt that 
the county of Clare—if every living soul, even imfants in arms, had been 
broaght from the remotest districts—coutais but 286,390 souls. Falstatf's 
men in buckrain was sober veracity compared to this. When, therefore, m 


Clare and the rest of Irelaud, we take into account vld age aud infancy, and | 


women, and the mhabitants of remote and mountamous districts which none of 
these tneetings approached, and also a class of persous not, we trust, quite in- 
considerable—ihose who are nut Repealers—we shail be satisfied of the extra 
vagaut exaggeration of Mr. O'Connell's muster-rolls, and of the real weakness 
and fallacy of a cause which has recourse to such monstrons pretences —[ R-- 
mainder next week 
THE SOLLDER'S DOG. 

The following characteristic and touching aneccote is related in one of 
Mr. Chandlet’s reeent letters from Montreal to the U, 8. Gazette :— 

The great attraction for the young folks in this city are the parade of the 
two regiments of Bricish suldiers. “fhe “ Champ de Mats” is beautifully 
adapted, not only for the evolutions of a regiment of about a thousand, but 
also for the large number of both sexes who gather to see the military display 
and to hear the mupic of the two fine bands. 

On Tuesday morning the Highland regiment was ont fora special display, 
and the movements were marked by a delightful precision ; but 1 noticed that. 
the ladies were greatly attracted by the musicians, who, on “ that” oevasion, 
were in vich tartan, having in front five full-dressed pipers. These men 


wore in their caps a single straight feather, that looked as sharp and fierce as | 


in the best days of Rob Roy; while their legs, naked upward trom the kuces, 
had quite a summery appearance. | 
»* As the battalions matched [noticed that the only being that ventured upon 
the military ground, besides the military themselves, was a large black dog. 
He seemed to understand the orders of the Colvnel, and though be could 
neither aid in “taking open order” with the “rear rank,” por in wheeling 
into columns with the whole, yet he evinced much tact in avoiding the tread 
of the soldiery in their rapid movements, and that without evineing any of 
that haste which is unbecoming a gentlemanly dog. When the masic jomed 
the regiment, the dog took up his march with the band, and seemed pleased. 
with the rich Scoich airs to which the battalions marched. He evidently 
understood them, and evinced both taste and politeness, by making no sign ot 
approval until the musicians had completed a tune. ‘The dog had complete- 
ly got into the spirit of the time and place, and was enjoying the parade and 
mausic with special gusto. Thete was a place in the rank of the musicians 
unfilled, and the dog took his position there and completed the square a- 
they marched in column. 

At length there was a halt, and almost immediately the band struck up 
that plaintive Scotch air to which Dempster sings his words of the “ Irish 
Emigrant,” it Was exquisitely performed. ‘The poor dog, however, lett the 
rank, walked slowly the distance of a rod o1 two and sat quietly down, throw- 
ing his head a little one side, as il to caich every note of the tune, and evine- 
ing a sort of melancholy pleasure in the performance. At length the music 
ceased, and the dog rose slowly, and with a sort of measured step left the 


e. } 
Poor dog !—he had been the property of one of the musicians ; his master, 
whose place was vacant in the band, had brought him across the Atlantic 
and during the sickness which ultimately laid him in the grave, he was wont 
to o- the tune which the band has just performed. The dog had learned 
to ieve music—for the sake of his master first, and then for music alone—, 
but that tune awoke the memory of other days as clearly and distine'ly as 
you and I recall to the memory of each other some kind and heart-broken 
friend whom fate has brought to an carly grave. 
I would have given money for such a dog, but it would have been a shame, 
jf not a sin, to tear him away from such associations. 


MY INTIMATE FRIEND. 
BY MADAME DE CHATELAIN. 

* Save me from my friends!” There is wisdom in the exclamation—but 
what ate ‘one’s friends” at large compared with the one particular individual 
who, under the wame of friendship, has taken out letters pateat for the express 
\purpose of doing us all the mischief in his power? 
| My intimate friend belongs to the same club as myself, and manages to get 
himse'f i.vited to share my dinner, three times a week. to sey the least; on 
which oceasious he shews his frievdship by telling me plainly that champagne 


‘}is necessary to his digestion 


| My intunate friend gives me a bad dinner whenever he enterta'ns me at his 
lodgings, because, as he says, between friends there needs no ceremony—and 
‘then drops hints about “the feast of reason and the flow of soul.”’ 


‘| My intimate friend borrows money of me alone, because, as he observes, he 


would not hurt me by applying to any one else; and forgets the golden maxim, 
ithat ** short accounts make long friends.” 

| My intimate friend is always ready to be my second in a duel; end is so te- 
naccous of my bonor, that he will never beer of a compromue, though oider and 
jbetter men than hunself have professed themselves satisfied. 

My tmimate friend rides my borse instead of keeping one, becanse Orestes 
and PyladJes and Damon and Pythias were not better friends than we are, and 
consequently such trifles ought to be common between us. 

| My intimate friend would think me very ill-natured did I not present bim in 
all the different circles that I frequent, although, being better favored than 1 am, 
the consequence is that he dances with all the hands mest girls, and IT am em- 
\ployed to take the dowagers down to sup per. 

My timate friend is so solicitous about my gentleman! ke appearance, that 
lhe left me uo peace till 1 employed tis tatlor, his batter, and his shoemaker, 
all of which fanctiouanes supply lim gratis for the sake of lis good word among 
‘his dear fneuds. 
| My intimate friend insisted on giving a ball at my chambers, because, he 
‘said, a rich nen like myself ought not to receive so many civilities without a 
return. He would undertake ail the trouble, and wriing all the toviations. 

The consequence was, that he entertained all lis frends at my expense, ead I 
| fended many for not having wvited them. 

My intimate friend would know all the secrets of my heart, aud | confided 

to bun thet was i love a charming gil, of whom gave a very lover- 
uke description. Tle tusisted outbemy mtroduced to the faunily, as be would 
ve delighted to forward my suit by all the assistance m his power, My inti- 
‘mate trend sven made himself at home in ihe house, aud held skeims for Caro- 
line, wlile was talking wih her mother—becaure, as he said, | had better not 
pay my attentions too openly, ull Twas sure of her parents’ sanction. 
| My sotumate friend bas a knack of bringing forward all the subjects on which 
‘fT am least informed, to shew off his superior attainments. Thus, afver teasing 
ime for haif an hour to sing, which he sssured my fnends J could do capually, if 
I chose, he got himself selicned to take part ma duet with Coroline, who was 
with his abilities. 
v wtimate friend took charge of all my letters to my lady love, which he 
‘could easily give her anperceived, as wobody suspected tnm—all of which he 
snost farhtully consigued to the fire, assuring me that my adored did not answer 
them, though she had read them wih yreat satisfaction. 

My wrimaie friend was always at her house. He rode with her and danced 
with her, all to forward my mierests, while [ was enjomed 'o be absent, not to 
spoil the whole play. In short, be made love for me, proposed for me, and 
iaually married her, no doubt, for my sake: and to prove the excess of his 
treudship, and bemg now rich through ber mesus, and uo longer in want of an 
wottmate friend, be has forgotten our intunacy, and blotted iny very person from 
memory — much for frrendship ! 


WORKMAN’S GALLOWS.” 

| Carlyle, in ove of lus. late productions, relates the following chcracteristic 
javecdore of Doctor Fravets, the Dictator of Paraguay -— 

| Francia had extensive barrack buildmgs, arm furnishongs, immensities of work 
going on, and his workinen had in general a tendency to be imaginary. He 
could get ro work out of them; only a more or less deceptive similitude of 
work ! hiasons, so called builders of houses, did vot build, but merely seem to 
bald ; the walls would uot bear weather; stand ov their vases in high winds. 
|Hodge-rezors, in all conceivable Kinds, were openly marketed, * which were 
never meant to shave, but only to be sold! Fora length of time Prancia’s 
righteous soul struggled sore, yet unexplosively wih the propensities of there 
men. 

| By rebuke, by remonstrance, cucouragement, offers of reward, aud every vi- 
igilance and effort, he strove to convince them that it was unfortunate for a son 
vt Adam to be an imaginary workmen; that every son of Adam nad better 
make rezors which were meant to sbave. In vain, all in vain! At length Fran- 
jcta fort paticnce with them. * Thou wretched Fraction ; wilt thou be the ninth 
jpart even of atailor’ Does it beseem thee to weave cleth of devii’s dust in- 
jstead of true wool; and cut and sew it as if thou wert pot a tailor, but the 
fraction of a very tailor! I cannot endure everything!” Franets, despair, 
erected his * Workman's Gallows!" Yes, that mstiuution did actually exist 
ja Paraguay ; men and workmeu saw it with eyes. A most remarkable, and 
jon the whole, not unbenecticial institution of society there. Robertson gives us 
the following sceve with the Belt-maker of Assumption, which, be literal, or 
m1 part puetic, does, uo doubt of it, hold the mirror up to the Natore in an alto- 
gether true, atid surely in a surprising manner: — 

Iu came one afternoon a poor shoemaker, with a couple of grenadiers’ belts, 
jueither according to the faucy of the Dictator. 
| “Sentwels,” seid he—and 1 came the sentive!, when the following couver- 
‘sation ensued : 

Dictaior—* Take this bribanazo™ [a very feverive word of the Dictator, and 
vhich bemg mterpreted meets most impertinent sconudrel take this bri- 
bon 420 to the g bbet over the way, and walk him under i half a dozen times. 
Acd vow,” said he, turuing to the trembling shoemaker, bring me such ano- 
ther pair of belts, and instead of walling uuder the gallows, we shall try how 
you can swing upou ih” 

Shoemaker—** Please your Excellency, I have done my best.” 

Dictator —* Well, briboa, if this be your best, | shall do my best to see that 
you vever again mar a bit of the state’s leather. The belis are of no use to 
me; but thev will do very well to hang you upon the Lutle framework which 
the grenadier will show you.” 

Shoemaker—* God bless your Excelleucy, the Lord forbid ! I em your varsal 
—your slave: day aud wigitt have I served, and will serve my lord, only give 
we two days more to prepare the belts ; y por cl alma de un trisie zapatero (+ 
the soul of a poor shoemaker) I will make them to your Excelleney's likiw: 
‘Dictator—" Off with him, sentinel!” 


i 


| 
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Sentinel—* Venga, bribon: come along, you rascal.” 
Shoemaker—* Senor Excellentisino, this very night [ will make the belts ac-, 
cording to your Excellency’s pattern.” : 
Dictator—* Well, you shall have till the morning ; but still you must pas: 
under the gibbet : it is a salutary process, and may st once quicken the work- 
manship 
Sentinel—* Vamonos, bribon ; the supreme commands it.” 
Off was the shoemaker marched ; he was, according to orders, passed and re- 
passed under the gibbet, and then allowed to retire to his stall. 
He worked there with such an alacrity and sibvline enthusiasm all night, that) 
his belts on the morrow were without parallel in South America ; and he ts nuw, 
if still in this life, Belt-maker general to Paraguay, a prosperous man ; grate- 
ful to Francia and the gallows, we may hope, for casting certain of the seven’ 
devils out of him. 
- 

MR. BORROW. 

Of Mr. Borrow, the author of the Bib/e in Spain—the most readable book, 


decidedly, of these latter days—the Boston * Daily Advertiser ” gives this ac- 
count, taken from an article in the Revue des deux Mondes :"— 


Mr. Borrow, says the writer(M. Philarete Chasles), was originally, I believe, 
a horse jockey, or something of that kind; since then, a puritanical devotion 
having seized him, he has travelled over the world to spread gospel light among) 
the Greeks, Papists, O.tomans, Barbarians, and Zincali, To gain souls for Cal | 
vin, to conquer horses and infidels, and to wander over plains, marshes, and fo- 
rests, are his favorite pleasures. A Don Quixote of the nimeteenth century— 
and an English Dou Quixote—he travelled asa colporteur among the Alpujar- 


at each of which placesa banquet was prepared for them. These processions 
vere all followed by crowds of the people, but not the sligh'est disturbance or 
misad venture occurred. 

Left his Home.—A gentleman from the neighborhood of Bow Charch, Chee p- 
side. Had on, when he left, a gambroon shooting jacket, cord breeches and 
gaiters. He quitted his residence early on the First of September, with a dou- 


'|ble-barrelled gun and a Spaniel—and has been missing ever since. 


A Fortunate Tar.—W. Robertson, a veteran sailor, who had braved the ocean 
for full half a century, unexpectedly came into a fortune last week, by the death 
of an uncle, amounting to £75,000. This fortunate man had lately sailed as 
cook in the Ann, Shilly, of Sunderland, which vessel was paid off last week by 
Messrs. Alexander, of Bristol. He is sixty-five years of age, and when asked 
‘what he should do with such an immense fortune, he rep'ied, * I have about 
forty relatives, al! of whom will be glad to get some of it; and [ shall tase care 
‘to secure a snug cottage for myself, in which I may comfortably spend the re- 
mainder of my days.” 
| Flattering Preference—Two natives of the Marquesas (cannibal) Islands 
have been carried to France. The story runs, that on the voyage one of their 
fellow-passengers asked which they liked best, the French or the English? 
“ The English,” answered the man, smacking his lips, “they are the fattest.” 

It is stated in temperance circles that Mr. Rogers has recently taken the 
pledge. If this be the fact (reinembering well the erstwhile hospitable board of 
ithe venerable poet), we must presume that the bard is resolved henceforward to 
solace himself in his water drmking with ‘* The Pleasures of Memory.” 


An Irishman who was condemned to the triangles, when the punishment was 
lover, turned round, and with a countenance in which fun and suffering were lu- 


ras, at Cintra, Ceuta, Menda, upon the banks of the Ginaca'quiver, and the \dicrously blended, exclaimed, Ab! you may talk of tobacco, but this is the 


Douro, with a cargo of Bibles; some in Arabic, and others in the Bohemian 
tongue—not that of Bohemia, but that of Hindostan (Zineal). Can you think’ 
of any oddity more strange than this? 

With a vigorous nature, a well-tempered soul, an uncommon courage, and a 
burning curiosity, mingled with a lively taste tor adventures, and even for dan— 
gers, a polyglot mind with the gift of tongues, Mr. Borrow understood Persian, 
Arabic, German, Dutch, Russian, Polish, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and the old Scandinavian, not to mention Gaelic, Kymri or Welsh. 
Sanserit, and Ziecali, the language of the European gypsies. He is an athletic 
man, thirty-five or six years old, with a bright black eye, his brow already co- 
vered with a frost of premature white hair, and an olive complexion, as if he 
belonged originaly to that Indian rece of whom he is the chronicler and 


real twist.” Life in the Ranks. 


An Awkward Mistake —One of the most celebrated associates of the gang 
of adepts with which Auderson (committed to take his triai at Liverpool for 
receiving stolen notes) has been connected, is known by the designation of 
“ Dashing Jemmy Grant,” aod a very showy smart fellow he is, if all ac- 
counts may be credned. The head quarters of Dashing Jemmy arein Lon- 
don, but he occasionally, when business requires, takes an atring in the pro- 
vinces. Lately, when in Liverpool, he went to the Adeiph i, and ordered din- 
ner, ‘The waiter produced the will of fare, in which were set forth that goodly 
choice of substantials and delicacies for which the excellent hotel alluded to ie 
30 famous. Dashing Jemmy was expected to point ont the viands of which he 
mtendod to partake ; but, alas! varied as were his accomplishments, reading 


q friend. jand writing formed no portion of his acqnirements ; but as he did not lack a 

He was born at Norfolk, and found himself, no oae knows how, and he doer | he hesitation pointed oat two distes 

not tell, in the midst of gypsies, blacksmiths, fortune-tellers, rope-dancers, hors+ | which he desired to be served up. The waiter stared, and asked him ifhe pre- 
jockeys, old clothes merchants and beggars from Egypt, who inhabited this city |ferred those to the other dishes named in the bill of fare? Dashing Jemmy 
and ils environs, From these honorable instructors, he received at an early 88 yelieving that he bad ordered something very rare and expensive, and as be 
his first knowledge of gibberish, the rudiments of the Zincali language, and} ~ had entered the hotel with the determination of, ax he termed it, * cutting a 
reditary receipts relative to the rearing and support of horses. As he grew Mp. igweil,” said it was a dinner he was much accustomed to. The waiter took his 
he went to Edinburgh, went through the University course, studied diligently order, as in daty bound, and Jemmy wated impatiently for the dainties of which 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and inade freqnent excursions into the highlands to ne was to partake, In due time the dinner was dished, but what was Jemmy's 
learn Gaelic thoroughly. What became of bim afterwards, no one knows. Hie astonishment when the covers were removed to find himself supplied with pud- 
friends say he sowed his wild oats, or as the French say, i/ jefait sa gourme ding and cabbage ! Liverpool paper. 


Some pretend that the turf and the occupations of a jockey never had a more) ; § p : 
zealovs servant. He bought and sold horses, bet, won, lost, and probably ran | Interesting Export.—On Wednesday \ast a cart arrived from Dromlanrig 
at Newcastle or Derby. This portion of his life lies in the shade ; he afer wards Castle, contaning three canvass covered boxes filled with living grouse, and 
re appeared, aud we find bim suddenly converted and engaged in the service of (met, by appointment, at the King’s Arms here. a second cart — — 
the Bible Sociecy, acompany organized fur the propagation of the Bible. He |Lodge, nebly freighted with a sunilar cargo. As the journey from the latrer 
travels over the world, and leaves on bis route Bibles by thousands. When he: sylvan domam is rather a long one—say nearly tuirty miles—four of the birds 
had seev Asia and Africa, it appears to bun that Spain and Portugal, those two: had died by the way, notwithstanding the gieatest cure aud precautions taken. 
old ramparts of Catiolicism, are covntries new and curious to visit; be pounces ‘Stila sufficient stocking remained of nearly thirty five breeding pairs, some of 
Py upon them, Calvavistic Bible in hand, is imprisoned, beaten, pursued ; be per- them old, but the mejority of birds of the present season's birth and growth, 
sists, lives in the woods with banditti, in caverns with gypsies, in garrets with and all netted at the express desire of the Duke ~ lenge Phage tye ong 
picaros, braves the Alealdes, shows his contempt for carates, mocks at minis ae feeding the horses, the drivers ot the two vel icles started for the coast, 
ters, leagues himself with the Jews, offers bis hand to the Arabs, is veither |Where the tgnenivus Mr. Shaw, whose researches in natural liistory have earned 
beaten to death nur hung, which is a miracle; and after having lived through {0f him, not merely a Brush, but a Europosn reputation, put on board a novel 
the most corious romance of adventures which could be imagined, this Don 32° of live stock for Liverpool, by the good ship Nithsdale. From that point 
Quixote withont a squire, this propagandist of fanaticism, comes back to Lon- Me wonld of course travel te London by railway, and again, we rather think, to 
; dun white, and bronzed. : ‘| Windsor; for the public, whether right er wrong, will have it, that the grouse 
clare intended as a present from the Doke to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
'|When at Rechmond, some years ago, we discovered what we little ex; ected to 
aricties. whins, broom, aud heather; end possibly enough the 
alae ; |plants may lork im portions of the far-extending grounds that surround the first 
Mud Doctors.—\t happened that, in 1787, Miss Boydell, the niece of Alder. Pi Bobsich guioes. If not, some other means As be sdopted for keeping the 
mao Boydell, was shot atin the street by a man who irr arrested - the Spl | neathcc ck alive ; although, to our humble thinking, blackeocks wou d have been 
Her clothes were set on fire, but she suffered no serious ra age ha and, indeed, "4 more feasible venture—the first bud of his class, saving the capercalzie which, 
proved that the pistols were loaded with anything destrective. The if not yet acclimated, could scarcely fail to increase and multip'y amidst the 
prisoner turned out to be a medical practitioner named Elliot. On his tial the, lendiess plantations which for centuries have vot only tempered the sommer's 
he of which Dr. Simmons, physician to St and winter’s cold, but waved the noblest of all banners over the abode of 
Luke's, came forward among othér witnesses. The doctor, in order to show toyelty. From first to last the Nithsdale has carried many tons of game brought 
the state of the unhappy man’s mind, produced in court a paper which Eihow down by poachers aud oiher sportsmen, but the late shipment, so faras we 
bad ‘cont vo hiss, for the porpere of presented to the Society, bu iknow, formed her first acquaintance, in their natural state, with the winged de- 
which the d. ctor thought too visionary for that learned body. He called the of! vad tated ‘wes 
attention of the court particularly to a passage, which the author assertec, the ostlera at the King’s Arme called grouse 
“that the san is not a body of fire, as hath been hitherto supposed, but that reality, blackcochs—although somewhat grey from juveuty. This is 
light proceeds from a dense and universal aurora, which may afford ample ligh: Le. end will edd another sitraction to the Greet Park. Windsat 
to the inhabitants of that body's surface beneath, and yet be at such a distance: 10 116 Sir Walter Scott used to talk of Fas dignity of bringing ena 
aloft as not to annoy them. No objection, to tm thes blachcock ; and now that a good beginning has been made, feats of menhood 
luminary’s being inhabited, and vegetation may obtain there as well as with Us ood ore combined will be in store at no distent date forhs Royal High- 
There may be water and dry land, hills and dales, rain and fair weather; and. won Pris ce Albeit Dumfries Courier. 
as the light, so the season must be eterna! ; consequently, it may ve easily con ||" ’ y ; “Motning Post :” Sir, 
ceived to be by far the most blissful habitation of the whole system.” Here Honorable Conduct.—To the Editor of the ae ust 7 ~ a ry 
then we find adduced as a proof of the madness of Mr. Elliot the very doctrine /Peated, some tune since, in your paper, the com noble oe of y wages hei 
which Herschel promulgated with much applause eight years later. || Whitehead Brothers, of Saddiewurth, out of respect to the memory of their 
Foreign Quarterly Review. father, paying the bulanre of his debts—£5,800, althovgh be had been dead 
some years, and notwithstanding they inherited nothing from their father, duect 


An interesting ceremony took place on Tuesday, boing the anniversary of the, . ‘ ; 
birthday of the Rapene Napoleon. It commenced at ee Hotel des Invalides, oF indirect; sv that the creditors had no claim ou them, either morally or 


where the surviving veterans of the old Imperna!l Guard, wearing the ancient) egally. 
uniform, amounting in number to about 160, of whom 120 wore the Cross of A committee of the creditors hed the pleasure of dining at the hospitable beard 


the Legion of Houour, which many of these had received from the hand of th:| of the above gentlemen on the Sth imstant (hey decliumg to be entertained at 


Emperor himself, marched at eight in the morning to the chapel, where a mass |* public dinter) and the gratification of presenting them each with  haacsome 
to the dav was They went to apartments of, piece of plate (there were four of them), consisting two and 
the Guvercor, where they were received by Geweral Petit, ther old companion two silver salvers, value £290, being 5 percent. ont a aan: paid to the cre- 
in arms, who displayed to them the standard which led the small troop that fol |\4!ors. A suitable inscription was on each piece of pla‘e. c 

lowed the Emperor to the Islane of Elba. ‘The veteran band then divided into I am, Sir, your obedient servant, BE OF THE LVVMMITTES, 
companies of 25 each, and proceeded to the Place Vendome, where they ai || Mr Winsloe, who rents from the Earl of Seafield the extens.ve siiooting of 
marched twice roand the column in mournful silence. This done, they separated Abernethy, in Elginshire, bagged 120 brace of grouse to his own gun on the . 


in two bodies, one going to Neuilly, and the other to Veudanges de Bourgegne, |12th instant, the first day of grouse shooting. 
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and improvements may be resolved on, as the case shall be found to deserve. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
In every State in the Union and in the British Colonies, to whom a very 
liberal discount will be allowed. A. fine field is open for active men to obtain)! 
subseriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen- 
ces, post-paid. 


at New York on London, “at 60 days, 9 1-4. a 1-2 per cent. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SE PTEMBE 20. _1843._ 


IRISH REPEAL. 

We have already had occasion to allude to the satisfaction we felt, upon find- 
ing that a Periodical like that of Blackwood, had uttered sentiments in accord- 
ance with our own, respecting the conduct of the Premier in the matter of the 
Irish Repeal agitation, and condemning, as we had done, any attempts at vio- 


lence or aggression on the part of the government. We are still more g.ati-|) 
|loerceiving that he is speaking to a regardless audience, that his labours have 


tied in finding that the London Quarterly Review, a periodical of a yet graver 


character than Blackwood, and also the organ of the Couservative party, har-| ’ 


monises with us in like manner, and points the propriety and even the necessity 
of being cautions in all the official steps in this great controversy. We com- 
mence to-day an article from the latter publication, on the Policy of Ministers. 


which we think will be perused with great interest by our readers, and wil! con-', 


vey many new lights both with regard to the nature of the obligation which binds 
the two countries permanently together in one empire, and with reference t 


the greatly exaggerated numbers who are said to be attending the steps of Mr.|! 
O'Connell. We have repeatedly given those assertions our broad and unquali-|| 


fied denial, and are extremely glad that, in the article to which we allude, there’ 
are statistics of the population which shew the accumulation of people, as ex- 


pressed in the * Repeal’’ prints, to have been impossible. ‘They were inserted) z 


for the purpose of delusion, and to give an air of popularity to the cause. Re- 


seal is now “ nodding to its fall,” and the sooner it falls the better for the tran-! 
} g 


guillity as well as permanent good of the Irish people. 


guessed at by this day's exhibition,—and, what an exhibition does ut turn 
lout tole! ‘The place where these solemn exercises ace performed—most com - 
jmonly one of temples appropriated to the worship of Almighty God—is dese- 
lcrated by the absurd gossiping and tittering of young persons of both sexes, 
who have there assembled for the mere purpose of shallow amusement, to see 
and be seen, to dissipate some idie time, and supply to themselves new food for 
he evening gossip in the sa/les at home ; the voice of the orator, who is for the first 


an 


time essaying his strength in the ficld of argument and elocution, is drowned in 


| 
i 


che clattering of boys along the aisles, iu the galleries, or near the doors of the 
\ouilding ; the few who are seated on each side of the platform, are nearly all 
who hear the words of the speaker, and even ¢herr attention is not unfrequently 


| diverted by the accumulation of small noises, and portions only of that which 


jought to be deeply, severely scanned, are heard even there. Waat then must 


ive the effect upon the young aspirant! Even supposing that he has not been 


|shecked in his energies during the composition of his address, by the knowledge 
jjof the manner in which it is likely to be received, he cannot be long without 


seen all but wasted as far as the assembly are concerned, and, instead of beng 
|buoyed up by the hope of distinction, instead of increasing the fire and energy of 
ihis delivery, by the consciousness that he is under the ordeal of a closely atten- 
itive jadgment throughout the minds of those who surround him, be gradually 
relaxes into a careless recitation, le is glad when he arrives at the end of his 
task, heedless now of the merils of bis performance, and diseusted that he has 
's0 laboared in vain. 

With an audience so collected, so constructed, it follows that them only ume 


lof silence is when they are listenmg to the beaatitul music played at the con- 
lclusion of each address. ‘This, which has been generally procured with great 
care and at much expense, is the rea! entertainment to such an assembly. We 


srant its excellence, we admit its salutary relief to the severe exercises of the 


\iday ; bat matters ought to be so managed that this should neither be, nor seem 


to be, more than a secondary consideration ; they should nol step in and over- 
crow those vast and important matters winch consist with the advancement of 


| educat ion, civilization, and mental refinement, cons*ituting the basis of the 


France is exhibit: ng symptoms of carnest enterprise in the region * ste: — ltrne glory and prosperity of a country. 
navigation. No fewer ihan fourteen vessels are said to be iu a very forward!) All this, it will be said, is complaint and expostula ion; but what should be 


state of preparation for trans atlantic purposes, and it is expected that the first) 
of them will commence to traverse the ocean early in the ensuing spring. Or 
these fourteen, four are intended for the New York trde, and the other ten 


We will risk being accused of pre samen, and will 
In the first place be more—much more—chary 


\idone by way of remedy?! 
|suggest what ought to be done. 
| 
jjof the admission tickets. Make it a high preeieve to be possessed of one, and 


will run between French ports and those of the West Indies, Brazil, and Pe n-| et the holder be duly impressed with Lie notion that it is a high celebration about 


sicola. All these scem to point out a new characteristic of the French na-|) 


tion, which until now was never remarkable for forciga commercial enter |, 
prise. France then is about to put herself in rivalry with England ; certain, 


it is that in various fabrics she has successfully compeced with the latter, but it! 


'to be witnessed, at which the talents, principles, and moral qualities are to be 
tested of those who may hereafter have to guide the state, the tainds of others» 
‘and more or less the public weal even in their individual capacities. Let the 
|'admission ticket have the name of the person to whom it is given written there- 


appears almost like a dream that a country which but a quarter of a century ago lhe, and not capable of admitting a party; let it be delivered on entrance, and 


was essentially martial, should, in so short a spave of time, so utterly have 


let the most scrupulous care be taken to keep out all who have not been directly 


changed « character which was generally deemed radical in the hearts of hei, invited. Let rigeur rather than larity characterise all those cares ; try 10 make 


people. Be it so, however; the spirit of enterprise when under proper re- 
straints must eventuate in the genera! advantage ; it cannot be confined to that)! 
of the people among whom it springs, but, like the mingling of fluids, must 


cause a great amalgamation. We shall look to the furtherance of the Free}! 


trade principle, the more we perceive the spirit of commerce pervade the great 
nations of the earth. 


every one who enters sensible that he comes to witness moments in which young 
| persons emerge at once and for ever the season of boyhood, and are hereafter to 
ibe respected according to the pretensions which then and thenceforward they 
| may be abie to set up. Thus will young men receive the proper stimulus to 
apring exertion, which will be still farther enhanced by the publicity given 

‘by the Press to such grave yet graceful proceedings, accompanied by details of 


We 
Ve tp: perceive thatthe freak apisit inherent in the bosom of the ithe honours dispensed on each occasion. But no more let vs witness the dese- 


(Queen of England is likely to be reciprocated. Louis Philippe, whose just pride 
it is to be the King of the French, mstead of bemg * King of France” is just! 


same unshackled style in which it was paid. Now we like this; it does not de-! 
rogate from either true majesty or the preservation of just authority ; but, as 


Kings and Queens are, after all, men and women, it is the commencement of 


that social enjoyment from which persons of their condition have been too long! 
excluded, through maxims of state and the intrigues of ministers. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 

The Annual “ Commencement ” of this seat of learning was celebrated on 
Tuesday last, at the Middle Dutch Church, Nassau Street, and the array of | 
young men who were on that day to receive academical honours was a choathigl 
sight to every lover of letters who beheld it. For several years we have been| 
attentive observers of these annual solemnities ; to the term attentire we may 
add painful, for reasons which we have frequently thought of declaring, and) 
which we have at length determined to set forth, in the humble hope that it may 
be taken into consideration in authorised quarters, and that such modifications 


Of all the junctures in the life of a man who has graduated at college, we 
are inclined to think that the day on which, stepping forth from the recesses of 


study, he makes his first public address upon a subject which he is presumed to}) 
have deeply considered, and upon which he is supposed to feel really and strongly | 
interested, is, or ay be made to be, the most important. His claim to be con-| 
sidered a person of talent, sense, cloqaence, and reflection, is here brought to the! 
test ; he claims to be listened to with attention, to be criticised with strictness, and 
to be judged with impartiality. He is understood to have chosen the subject of 
which he is more particularly the master, or of the great importance of which) | 
he is greatly convinced ; the eyes, ears, and understanding of his instructors, of 
his fellow citizens, and of his country are carnestly directed towards him ; the’ 
throbbing hearts of his parents, of his nearest and dearest relatives, and of his: 
friends, are beating tumultuously, mingling the hopes of triumph for him with! 


the unacknowledged fears of a chance failure. The future man, is to be more 


\lcration of the House of God by unhallowed jests and unseemly levity ; no more 


: Nr 5 jjlet the solemn exercises instituted by the Alma Mater be profaned by being 
the ruler who can with a good grace enter, with a cordial and graceful manner, | aiid 


to the feeling which dictated Quecn Victoria’s visit to him at his Chateau off, 
Ea, It ts said that the King will return the compliment of her Majesty in the| | 


into light recreations for silly multitudes ; no move let matters which 

‘should be closely examined by deep-thinking mex, be frittered away by the 
| |prattling noises of young aud thoughtless girfs and boys. Gracious heaven ! 
| What do the latier either know or care for the conse quences to ensue from such 
exhibitions 

We do not attempt to criticise closely the addrgsses of the speakers, for the 
"plain reason that we heard them but very imperfectly. ‘The following is the or- 
der of them, with the names and subjects of the speakers, and we must add 
| that these subjects were for the most part both well chosen and well-handled. 

1. Greek Salutatory, with a Poem, William McCune. 2. Latin Salutatory, 


with a Poem, Thomas ©. 'T. Buckley. 3. English Salutatory, with an Essay, 


“The Spirit of Philosophy,” George Payn Quackenbos. 4. An Oration— 
|The Power of the Press,” Albert “Gall: atin, Jr. 5. An Essay—* Itahan Re- 
publics,” Win. B. Jr. 6 An Oration—* True Wealth of the Mer- 
ichant,” Wm. E. Bunker. 7. An Oration—* Civil Obedience an Element of 
National Greatness,’ John W. Dana. 8. An Oration—* ‘The Perfect States- 
‘man,” Edward Z. Lewis. 9. An Oration—*Consecrated ‘falent,” Matson 
‘M. Smith. 10. An Essay—* ‘The Influence of Poetry,” Cornelius Van Vorst, 
Jr. 11. An Essay—* Mary, Queen of Scots,” ( ‘harles Reynolds (omitted.) 
(12. A Latin Oration—* Orpheus,” Wim. ‘ecil Duncan. 13. Valedictory Ad- 
dress, with an Oration—* Kevolations,” James W. Gerard, Jr 
After the Medals were delivered, the degree of Bachelor of Arts was confer- 
‘red on the before-named speakers and the following, being all students of the 
‘hate Senior Class, viz :—Johu ©. Philip, Benj. N. Ayimar, Samuel P. Bell, 
(Benj. H. Franklin, Henry P. MeGiown, Robt. K. Moffet, Win. R. Morgan, John 
iH. Ross, John B Stevens, and John H. Thomson. ‘The degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on candidates in course ; Honorary ‘legrees were conferred, 
jend the exercises of the day concluded with Piayer. 
| ‘The Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church was opened cn 
Wedneday last at St. Paul's Church, Broadway, in th’s city. ‘The only pre- 
lates present were Bishop Onderdonk of New York, and Bishop Doane of New 
Jersey. After the meetrng was organised, the Bishop of New York delivered 
a charge to his clergy, which was marked by the moderation of its sentiments, 
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dnd by its careful steerage between the extreme opinious which now actuate! 
the minds of the Protestant world. Perhaps this is well, for the purpose of) 
making a peaceful meeting ; bht as a bishop's charge should always convey his, 
sentiments and instructions to his clergy upon knotty points of belie and dis-' 
cipline, we should not have been sorry, if the right reverend prelate had come: 
boldly forth with his ideas on a subject which is likely to be greatly agitated, | 
and may make some confusion in the church ;—we allude to the ‘Tractarian coe | 
trines, as they are called, or Puseyism. ‘The matter of Mr. Carey's ordination | 
was expected to be taken up and deliberated upon extensively. 


MR. MACREADY. 
itisa melancholy fact that the fame of the actor, as such, however distin-| 
guished his talents, however loudly they may be proclaimed, however versatile 


may be his qualities, rarely survive the generation after his mortal career is' 
ended. His performances thongh brilliant are fleeting in their nature, and can) 
only be referred to by the aid of memory, a quality only less fleeting than that, 
which it endeavours to revive. Hence it is but fair that the histrionic artis:| 
should enjoy during life-time a large share of public applause and encomium, in, 
order to make up for its ephemeral nature. But when, as is sometimes the case.) 
the artist has added to his professional fame the qualities of a ripe scholar, a 
sound critic, a judicious manager, a liberal enterpriser, and an aecomplished| 
gentleman, the dread of being forgotten may safely be banished, and even the 
prodigies of his acting are mingled up in the reminiscences of a more permanent 
nature, 

Among the exceedingly few who come up to the latter description we may; 
without flattery include the distinguished tragedian, Mr. Macready, who has just 
landed upon these shores, and who, both in theory and in practice, may be con- 
sidered as the great light of the classic drama, at the present juncture. We. 
cannot doubt that his appearance amoug us will be hatled with sentiments of, 
the deepest satisfaction by all who, disclaiming those lower entertainments of 
the stage which speak only to the eye or at most to the senses, desire to have 
the gems and jewels of poesy and of nature placed in appropriate setting, and 
who are aware that the talents of the histrion can establish still more firmly im 
the heart, the sublimity or the pathos of the author. Such men can indeed * hold, 
as “twere the mirror up to nature,” they can “show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and pres- 
sure.”’ ‘They preach by example, they convince by effects, and they are teach- 
ers of morals by the force of keeping, contrast, and truthful representation. In- 
valuable and exhaustless are both the charms and uses of the stage, when under 
the guidance of judgment, taste, and noble feeling ; and as all these have been 
abundantly manifested in the conduct and proceeding of the excellent artist just! 
arrived, it would be uncandid and pitiful to withhold the expression of that ad- 
miration which we unaflectedly feel. | 

Although the early years of the great tragedian were happily spent in the ac- 
quirement of a liberal education, his earliest associations were those of the 
stage, his father being the lessee of several provincial theatres of high respecta 
bility in the northern section of England. Mr. Macready, Senr., himself was 
likewise an actor of no inferior pretensions, although his forte lay in a very dif-) 
ferent line of stage business from that of his accomplished son. We have most 
agreeable recollections of the elder Macready's Marplot in “ ‘The Busy Body,” 
and there was one character in particular,—which, with the comedy itself t 
which it belonged is, we fear, gone from the stage altogether,—in which he was 
exceedingly happy. ‘This was Dick Ambler in * ‘Che Confederacy” a comedy 
written as we think by Vanbrugh, or if not, at least containing that author's vi- 
gorous delineation of character with unhappily all his coarseness and licentious- 
ness of expression. Such a representation of a masculine play as that, with) 
Macready, Senr., as Dick, and Dowton and Matthews, as the city usurers, 
Gripe and Moneytrap, attords a reminiscence worthy of preservation im the an- 
nals of comedy. But we inust return In such a school as that afiorded by: 
The Theatres of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Birmingham, &e., where refined audi-. 
ences required good acting and appropriate management, young Macready ga- 
thered his earliest notions of the stage, and collected the materials which were 
afterwards to be submitted to his matured and cultivated judgment. It has 
never been his fate to share the difficulties of the itinerant actor save such as’ 
belonged to the change from one of his father’s theatres to another, or save the! 
brilliant one of passing from one theatrical horizon to another as a Star of the’ 
first magnitude. 

About the year 1816, to the best of our recollection, this gentleman made his, 
first bow upon the London Boards. His imagination was then a warm one, and, 
we fear that an advantage was taken of it, which would in the end have been! 
the ruin of the best actor and critic of the British, stage but for one great per-) 
formance by him. We allude to the management throwing him at once into 
characters of a melo-dramatic description, which would gradually form him) 
into a bombastical ranting acter, notwithstanding lis naturally sound discretion, 
and the grace and beauty which he threw mto those characters. We were. 
completely led away by his Rob Roy which seemed a complete impersonation! 
of Sir Walter Scott's romantic freebooter ; and uight after night have we) 
hastened to the theatre to enjoy with a perpetual freshness Macready as the 
proscribed McGregor, aud Mrs. Egerton as his Helen. Little recked we of 


even Liston himself, as the Bailie, aud even Stephens’ Diana Vernon, Sinclair's! | 


Frank, Blanchard'’s Owen, our dear deceased old friend Abbott's Rashleigh, and, 
Tokely’s “ Dougal creature were but secondary affairs when placed beside, 
that magnificent Rob Roy. It is said that Mr. Macready now affects to under-, 
value that character ; we do not believe it, and are sure that he needs not be 
ashamed of it, for it is formed of materials that no reflecting person will venture) 
to undervalue ; and lofty as our tragedian’s aspirations have subsequently been! 
and magnificent as have been his histrionic achievements, he may safely look 


back upon his Reb Roy as a difficult character to act, as one in which he never 
had a successful rival. 

But his rescue froin that particular /¢ne of business we have always consider- 
ed to be mainly attributable to the cast of Shakspeare’s play of ** Cymbeline,” 
in which the Posthumus Leonaius was assigned to him, and he had to make 
good his standing against the Jachimo of Young, and when both were sup- 
ported by a cast of the inferior characters which of itself rendered the whole a 
treat and atask. It is now some six or seven and twenty years ago, since that 
memorable night, yet at this writing we have the scene as vividly before us as 
at the moment it took place,—when Young, as Jachimo, says 

** Whereupon 
Methinks I see him now’’——- —— 
Macready comes forward as Posthumus, and with the fierce action and thrilling 
tones which belong to the position, he exclaims, 
“« Aye, so thou dost, 

Italian fiend !—Ah me, most credulous fool.”’ &c. Kc. 
completely electrifying the audience notwithstanding that, throughout the piece 
previously, he had exhibited marks of genms and correct reading which should 
at once stamp him an artist of high rank. From that period to the present his 
‘career is too well known to need recapitulation here. One thing, however, we 
imay notice ; that whereas in the early part of his professional duties he was apt 
to express his text with perhaps too much animation, approaching to the rant of 
the old tragedy style, his good taste and good sense taught him to eschew so 
vicious a school, and he settled upon that quiet subdued mode of acting which is 
\but a graceful colouring of ordinary speech, warmed, of course, by the passions 
jand the incidents which require a deviation from the general level of his collo- 
quy. All, however, is harmonious, furcible, and effective ; he moves his hear- 
\ers as he appears to be moved himse!{, and whilst he performs his duty as an in- 
lcomparable actor, he never forgets that he represents a man. 
| ‘There is a passage concerning Mr. Macready quoted from the London Obser- 
iver going ** the rounds” of the American journals. We do not give it, for the 
plain reason that, if our own recollections do not play us false, that passage 
abounds in errors, more particularly in the part which treats of the earlier por- 
tion of his histrionic life in London. ‘The sum of the matter is that Mr. Ma- 
icready, besides cultivating his talents as an actor, has brought his superior edu- 
catic n, judgment, and research to bear upon the Drama generally, and the 
‘Shakspeare writings in particular: he has corrected numerous abuses, he has 
imade numerous improvements, and, whether in costumes, properties, scenes, or 
lother affairs, he has laboured hard to make all the parts of plays, belonging to 
the acted drama harmonize with the plots, the times, and circumstances which 
wend belong to them. He is therefore a benefactor to his profession in a 
| 


most important degree, and, as a public man, independently of his private worth, 
jhe is entitled to the thanks and approbation of every person of education. 

| Che Drama. 


th 
Park Tueatre.—Once more e¢ Drama begins to look up. Its interests 


.are promoted by one who not only knows its value, but who also knows how 
\these interests can best be advocated. The blessings of the theatrical profes- 
‘sion ought to attend Mr. Macready, for he has well and faithfully upheld it, 
‘during sad reverses, and is himself one of its brightest omaments. This dis- 
jtinguished actor made his first bow, since sixteen years ago, at the Park Theatre 
on Monday evening, on which oceasion, he chose for his debit the character of 
| Macbeth, in Shakspeare’s historical play of that name. <A most judicious choice, 
jas the character is one which exhibits mice developments and changes, all of 
‘which he gave in the most happy maner. It may not be perceptible, perhaps, 
ito the general mass of auditors, that there is a kind of march in the character 
lof Macheth, the progress of which is highly interesting to the attentive observer. 
That personage is at first a brave soldier, a loyal subject, and ambition is as 
yet a latent feeling in his bosom. ‘The fire is but dimly supplied by the Weird 
sisters, but as he dwells on their prophecy, it gradualiy assumes more and more 
of intensity. He does not possess purely upright principles, yet whilst he would 
gladly have the prophecy of future royalty realised, he would also wish to obtain 
it by honourable means. He hesitates at evil, although he would avail himself 
of evil perpetrated by others. The ambition of his wife is of a bolder nature. 
The * golden rigoll ” once in imagination before her distempered cyes, she does 
not hesitate to avail herself to possess it, although, as afterward appears, the 


||paroxysm goes no farther than that possession, and all the rest of her life is dis- 


appointment and remorse. But Macbeth, so scrupulous and timid in the be 
ginning of evil, continues to grow stronger in sin and crime as he proceeds. He 
is still possessed of remorseful feelings when he orders the murder of Banguo 
and his son Fleance, and his terror-stricken conscience is made finely visible in 
the banquet scene, where he is haunted by the visions of the murdered Banquo, 
to the consternation of the guests, and the terror of his conscious Queen. But 
he grows Lolder, the more he tinds hiraself surrounded by encimics, and knows 
hinself suspected. He now slaughters by wholesale, to rid himself of his ene- 
mies; he destroys even women and children with tire and sword, fortifies him- 
self, through obscure prophecies that he is safe from mortal attack, and gives 
free loose to fury and devastation. Yet is he never free from remorseful feel- 
ings ; and some lingering principles of virtue as well as recollections of inno- 
cence hang about hun, only to weigh down his soul the more when the fatal 
hour is upon it. 

Now in all this Mr. Macready exinbits the nicest tact and discernment, and 
his acting is a very model of propriety. ‘The slight shock with which he hears 
of his advancement as Thane of Cawdor, immediately after he had listened to 
the assurances and prophecies of the Weird sisters, shewed that the work of 
mischief was beginning in his mind. His irresolution, wavering, and wishes, 
are finely depicted in his early scenes with Lady Macbeth; the horror with 
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which he sees his hands imbrued for the first time with innocent blood, after the! served the plaudits she received. Barry's Horatio wasa good performance, al- 
regicidal murder has been committed ; the screwing up of his faculties and _re- though somewhat too stiff and formal, and Wheatley’s Laertes was elastic and 


solution to the murder of his friend Banquo, for sophisticated reasons ; the ener- graceful ; Chippendale, ever curious and studious of Shakspear, was an excel- 
gy of his determination to sack Macduff’s castle in Fife ; the threats mingled) lent Poloatus,—which, by the bye, is much to say, for the difficulty is a great 
with misgivings, the beaatiful apostrophes mixed up with imprecations ; the ge-| one of keeping the character clear from sheer folly or merc pedantry, and re- 
vil in the character of the bloody usurper,—| straining it to that of a clear-headed courtier, a quaintly-witted and garrulous 


neral intermingling of good and e ! ' 
all these, as given by Mr. Macready, invested the Macbeth with an interest) old man. All these Chippendale made out admirably, and he was most justly 


which no previous actor has of late been able to effect. In the whole of the; applauded. . gre 
last act in particular he was admirable, and the apex of this splendid monument | We have now, with regret, to approach with dissatisfied regards; but we 
of talent was the very last effort in it; that, namely, of the combat with Mac- should ill perform the censor’s task wenn. we to pass the matter by, even though 
duff and the death of Macbeth. ‘the subject of our censuse bea lady. The gentle ! Ophelia is far beyond the 


Of Mrs. Sloman’s representation of the Lady Macbeth, ve are bound to speak| Conceptions of Mrs. H. Hunt. The tunid * half-blown rose,” the pliant maiden 
our, hardly conscious of Ler inward emotions, would never declaim in the mouthing 
main regret, and in fact the only fault, was that she was occasionally unheard ;) but hollow ansngy like those of ad melodramatic heroine, as given by her repre- 
but that she understands the character well, and reads it with great propriety,| Semtative on Wednesday evening. ‘The gentle and sweet Ophelia would not 
there cannot be a doubt. It is the best performance we have ever witnessed! |“ saw the ait” like a tragedy queen of the old school, nor pour out grandiloquent 
by her, and we doubt not that it has added greatly to her professional reputa-| ©*Pression without a spark of inward feeling. We were grievously, bitterly 
tion. disappointed, by the crushing of this delicate flower in any other manner than 
These are nearly the only characters of great interest in the piece. In the) that designed by the poet. Mrs. H. Hunt * also incapable of singing the wild 
Macduff, indeed, there are two or three passages of an exciting nature, and the} 2 tes of the maniae,her Sepemnys were altogether ineffective, and the Ophelia was 
part is generally given to a good actor; but it is at an immeasurable distance} altogether a failure. 2 his actress has, we admit, many good professional quali- 
from the two principals. It was well performed by Mr. Ryder, the gentleman] ties, but ** ne sutor ultra crepudam 
who has come here to plap second to Mr. Macready. The vocal part of the), Bowery Tneatre.—Mrs. Shaw is fulfilling an engagement here, and the 
music of old Matthew Locke, for the choruses of witches, was but indiflerently| house is well filled wightly. We are disposed to utter our regrets, that the 
executed, and right sorry were we for that same, as it is all beautiful composi-|/ manager adheres to his very low prices, for with so large an outlay in the 
tion, though quaint to modern ears. ‘The play generally was well got up,| necessary expenses of that large house, the receipts can afford but very in- 
We perceived several judicious) adequate salaries to meritorious actors, and but very litle to the enterprising 


in terms of high commendation. It was forceful, grand, and appropriate ; 


well rehearsed, and came * trippingly ” off. 
alterations in the mise en scene, particularly inthe position and manner of ap- |; manager himself. The pieces have been of late of the best order of the 


pearance of Banquo, in the banquet scene. ‘The scene itself and its appoint-| drama, including the Shakspeare plays, and those ef the best modern tragic 

ments were superb, and reflect great credit on the management. The orchestral) writers. 

minsic also was excellent. Nisto’s Garpen.—The Kavels seem to revel it here. There ts scarcely a 
On Wednesday evening Mr. Macready appeared as Hamlet ; a greatex con-| (ailing night on record, of their performances this season, let the weather be 

trast to the character of Macbeth could hardly be found, within the region of the) what it might; and it is quite plain that this will continue, up to the close of 

lofty drama, and it was acted with all that beauty, discretion, and fidelity.) \their season. ‘The Italmn Opera here has been but of shor: duration, but we 

which are the acknowledged attributes of this fine artist. The first expression of) believe it has been highly productive both to the proprietor of the Garden, and 

feeling, which is one of mingled sorrow for the death of his father and of dis-||to the company. 

gust for the hasty and unnatural marriage of his mother with his uncle, is g:ven)) Mygowtus’s Oryuric Tunarre. —To spesk afier a certain technicality, 

with a melancholy tenderness and a foreboding of evil, whilst he is yet ignorant!) jig house “ is in great blast,” but this is saying no more than has been usua! 

of the crime of murder and fratricide which has been committed ‘The astonish-! |ir some years with regard tu it. We have, however, rumours of a remarka- 

ment and eager desire which he manifests to witness the nocturnal visitation of ‘ble burlesque, which it is said will be produced immediately, and which will 

the ghost, was acted with a close regard to nature, exhibiting all the necessary} | create g great local interest. 

excitement, without tle bellowing rant which is the bane of that sqene. But)| —— 

the scene in which he endeavours to work up his sluggish and philosophising Kilusic and Musical Intelligence. 

nature to what he considers a becoming pitch of indignation was by far the most | ‘ A a if 

beautiful in the whole performance. ‘This has been generally overdone, even | Mr. Wantace’s Concert.—The concert of this singularly gifted musician 

by good actors, who have thought it necessary that the excitement should boil jtook place at the Apollo Rooms, on Monday evening last, and we learn with 

|sincere regret—for we could not be present—that the attendance of visitors 


over ; Mucready, however, does not so; with difficulty he screws himself up,!| ee , 
by the aid of terms foreign to his habits, into something like rage ; when the |\W@S Somewhat meagre. This, however, might have been in some degree anti- 


consciousness of his social position and the force of his education prevail, and||*ipated, and it is somewhat repre that the time was not altered. It was 
he covers his face with shame that he should detect himself “cursing like a very} ‘he evening of Mr. Maecready’s debut, and, however great the talents of Mr. 


drab.” We have never seen this incident more beautifully and pathetically given, | Wallace are justly adinitted to be, and however delightful the strains of Mrs. 
nor in a manner more congenial to our own reading of the text. The celebrated ae, Sutton, it was not likely that the concert would be able to stand against the 


liloquy, “'To be or not to be,” was good, the ideas were conveyed with due drama on that evening. We trust Mr. Wallace will not be deterred from giv- 
“ emphasis and discretion,” but beyond correctness there was nothing remarka-| !2g another ; and that he will select an evening for the purpose when the au- 
ble in the delivery ; neither was the instruction to the player much of a feature ; dlience of New York can do justice to his wonderful talents ; he will not then 
but the play scene was admirable. We heard remarks in the house that the||@ve cause to doubt the result. 

rapid walking across the stage, and the throwing about of the handkerchief,|) Signor Castettan’s Secoxn Concert.—The second concert of the series 
were excessive and out of place. Wedo not think so: Hamlet here endea-| took place at the Washington Hotel last evening (Friday) consequently we can- 
vours to put on a show of brief excitement, to throw the king and queen off|/»0t give our report of it till next week, but are confident of its brilliancy and 
their guard as to his plot to discover their consciousness of crime ; and his vi-|/SUccess. 

vacity then and when he lay at the fect of Ophelia, were really gems of acting ;}) 

the latter indeed brought down the house in continued plaudits. His chamber | 
scene with the queen was stern and impressive ; but lacking even the small por- | 
tion of affectionate feeling which most other actors throw into it. Perhaps he! \j, Association, a copy of which, if we learn aright, is to be presented to each 
thought much on the sentence, “I must be cruel only to be kind,” and therefore||member thereof. The subject is to represent the exile “ Caius Marius. sitting 
threw the cold austerity into his manner, in obedience to that thought ; but the ‘among the ruins of Carthage,” it is engraved by S. A. Schoff, fom a painting 
comparison between the brothers was given in splendid style, and well calcu-||py Vanderlyn, and both the painting and the engraving deserve high praise for 
lated to. sink into the soul of a guilty woman. Passing by the remainder untij| effect and finish. Simply as a heroic figure in such a position we should be 
the death scene, we must set the latter down as a masterpiece of acting, and it|/left without the means of a cavil with the performance ; the soldier so situated 
was indeed truly appreciated by the house. We have said nothing hitherto of is a fine stern manly specimen, representing the middle age of human life, when 
the minor scenes ; those of tenderness or of affected distraction with Ophelia ;| both the physical and the mental faculties are at their best ; the countenance also 
those of eapeneye or of indignation with the two court sycophants ; those of un-||is one of manly beauty, the hair is black and luxuriant, and the beard dark, short, 
disguised disgust with the King ; of playfulness bed of affected absence with//and curly. But Marius at that memorable juncture was in his seventieth year; 
Palonius ; and of the burst of affection and friendship with Horatio ; but these! |ye had always been remarkable for ugliness of countenance, and his features at 
were all perfect in their way, and the ¢oud ensemble was a dramatic treat of the} |that particular time had become permanently distorted by the most fearful and 
very highest order. If there be a fault in Mr. Mecready’s enunciation it is! detestable passions. As an ideal heroic exile the picture is a beautiful one, but 
that he inclines perhaps too much to throw tremulousness and hesitancy into the |it conveys little notion of a vindictive and cruel soldier, who, after being six 
manner of his delivery. ‘This fault, if it be a fault, has been communicated to} |times consul in the Roman commonwealth, had been obliged to retire beyond 
others, for we recollect shat the Vandenhoffs, father and son, and Mr. Butler,|\the reach of a successful and hated rival. As an engraving !" is altogether un- 
were all addicted more or less to the same peculiarity. exceptionable. 

There are few characters that less need the support of the other dramatis ptpeerwnaing, 
persone than that of Hamlet; yet something is needful, and that needful was||) A as. the other day asked his friend “ How many knaves do you suppose 
i 


well supplied on Wednesday evening. Mrs. Sloman’s Gertrude was chastel||!i¥¢ in this street besides yourself esto. Beside myself!” replied the other in a 
and correct. She is somewhat too slow and measured in her delivery, too low jheat, * do you saerog tad insult me?” * Well then,” said the first, “ howgmany 
do you reckon, including yourself !*’ 


in voice, and too apt to lean forward with uplifted hands, as if beseeching. But! | : 

her reading is elegantly correct ; and she makes her text well understood by ar vombard thee 
her hearers, The chamber scene with Hamlet she played finely, and well de- ithe capital of France will be at the mercy of the powers that be. , 


fine Arts. 


A splendid specimen of Line Engraving has just been published by the Apol- 


1848. 
| 
| 


552 Anglo American. 


Literary Notices. 

Pieasant Memorrs or Pieasant Lanps.—By L. H. Sigourney.—Boston, 
Monroe & Co.—We know not when we have been more delighted in the perv- 
sal of poetic effusions than upon the réading of the clegant and philanthropic’ 
sentiments which we found in the volume before us. To talk of the poetry and 
the versification which so tinely characterise the style and the subjects here’ 
touched upon, would be to herald that which is already known through the world 
of poesy in both hemispheres, but what we love to dwell on is the benevolent, 
feeling which breathes through all the pages, the free current of admiration 
which flows from a frank and open disposition, the entire absence of all envious’ 
or invidious comparisons, and yet all if the spirit of one who dearly loves her 
native land, and is prompt to advocate the blessings, beauties, and privileges,| 
with which it abounds. Would to Heaven that the instances were more nu- 
merous, of persons who, like this talented lady, can go forth into strange lands 
with ready inclinations to applaud what is good, with christian desire to palliate 


Park heatre. 


if ONDAY EVENING, Oct. 2.—Macbeth (by desire) —Macbeth, Mr. MACREADY, and 


a favourite farce 
TUESDAY—Last night of Mr. Hackett’s Engagement. 
WEDNESDAY—The Tragedy of Werner—Werner, Mr. Macready. 
THURSDAY—The Play of Richelieu—Richelieu, Mr. Macready. 
PRIDAY—Werner—Werer, Mr Macready. 
SATURDAY—Mr. Hackett’s Benefit. 
ANTED, A PARTNER, either silent or a practical man, with one or two thousand 
’ dollars. Good security will be given for the money advanced, and also fora profit 
of 25 per ct.,on the capital. For particulars, apply to Wm. Russell, Florist, &c., at the 
Garden, Uienry St., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn, L.1. Sept. 23-3t. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO THOSE WHO WISH TO ACQUIRE 
A KNOWLEDGE OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, (PRICE 25 CENTs,) 
FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER, 
On the Robertsonian Method.—In Siz Easy Lessons. 
Mr. Robertson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole iife in acquiring a perfect 


‘knowledge ot, and teaching the French lenguage ; and in the end he produced such a sim- 


ple and at the same time most singularly thorough explanation ef the French idiom and 


. it 
what they cannot altogethe and with earnest desire to promote mutual | ' ; 
y cannot altogether approve, and with carn es! P ||pronunciat‘on as to render it entircly unnecessary for those who use his work to employ 


good-will and kind feelings. All these good qualities are found abundantly in, 
the work before us, which morcover is replete with the most elevated sentiments 
in a sweet style of poctry. 

Tue American Acricucturist’s Aumanack vor 1844.—By A. B. Allen. 
New York. Winchester.—To advocate the utility of an Almanac, particularly, 
since the new innprovements have been made, would be an useless labour. ‘That. 
which lies before us however, has peculiar claims to large encouragement, not 


only from its great comprehensiveness, but also ou account of the very able | 


manner in which its departments are executed. ‘These consist of Astronomical!) 
Phenomena; Farming and Gardening adapted to the Northern and to the 
Southern necessities severally ; general Statistics; the management of live 
Stock ; many useful applications in agricalture, inventions, recipes, &c. ; the’ 
whole in a compendious form, and the publication done up with great neatness. | 
Fireswe Recotrecrions, Mrs. Ellis. New York. Winches-) 
ter.—The name of the authoress will be a passport for the work, which we cat 
assure our readers is worthy of its predecessors from the same hand. 
Frotssarr’s York. Winchester.—This standard and, 
universally admired work has reached the seventh part ; the entire text will be 


included in ten parts, and the public will then have opportunity to possess then - 


selves of a work, for two dollars and a hall, which could not litherte be pur- | 


chased for a smaller sum than three guineas. 

Tur Lavies, Comeanion, For Ovrorer, 1843. New York, 
The number before us of this pepular magazine contains a much greater pro- 
portion of female authorship than usual, among the most choice of its papers are’ 
two from the gifted pen et Mrs. Sigourney. With the exception of one, called 
“Why don't he come!” with the grammar of which line we aie disposed to, 
quarrel,—particularly as it is not intended as a burlesque—we are much plea- 
sute. ‘The embellishments are good in design but they are net engraved in a 
high style of art. 


True Lapy’s Book ror Ovroser, 1843. Philadelphia, Godey.—The liter-, 
ary matter of this elegant periodical is in a greatly improved state ; many of its 
papers are of a very high order of merit. ‘The embellishments, both plates and, 
woodcuts are beautiful, and the work generally reflects great credit on its con- 


ductors. 


We would cail the attention of readers to our advertisement in this day’s| 
columus of a New Fac-simile edition ef Blackwood, at a cheaper rate than i | 
has even yet been given, also of New editions of the British Quarterly Reviews, 
which will be issued at a reduction of 33 per cent. below any that have yet ap-| 
peared. ‘They will be carefully and neatly executed, and disposed of upon the 
Cash principle only, as we are well assured that no other plan can answer the 
purpose of either the publisher or the reading public, consistently with the, 
cheapness which it is desirable to continue. New editions of ‘The Jondon, 
“Christian Observer,” and of “ The Christian Lady's Book” are also for sale’ 
at this office, upon the same terms of business, namely, Cash only. 

AGENTS, 

Mr. Charvies Hughes, of 96 South Second street, Philadelphia, has been ap. 
pointed an agent for the sale of all works issued from this office. 

Mr. Andrew Eadie has been appointed our travelling Agent 11 Canada and 
in the northern and western part of the State of New York. He is now upon 
his journey, and we would commend him to the attention of our friends. 

A country sculptor was ordered to cngrave on a tombstone the following] 
words: “A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.” The stone, how- 
evér, being too sinall, he engraved on it “ A virtuous woman is 5s. to her hus- 

” 
novel and gigantic scheme is talked of among our French neighbours, 
which is, to establish a covered-in garden at Paris, to be heated by a new and, 
ingenious method. Cuofés, shops, libraries, ball-rooms, restaurants, baths, and, 
a theatre are to surround it. ‘Tweuty-live millions of francs, to be raised by a 
company, is the sum 'o be called for. 
NOW READY, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
IIE LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for September, contains among other va-! 


luable matter, a Review of the Statement by Rev. Drs. Smith apd Anthon of tus) 
city, concerning the recent Ordination of Mr. Carey. ; 
Published by Henry Mason & o., and tor sale by E. L. Garvin, & Co., the publishers,’ 
general agents, Anglo American Office, No. 6 Ann Strect. 


The following works are likewise now ready— 
New Edition of BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for Septem- 


ber, at the low price of 25 cents per number. 
New Edition of the WESTMINSTER QUARTERLY REVIEW, price 50 cents per num- 


be 


te The new Edition of the Christian Lady's Magazine wil] be published on Monday 
next. 
The London Quarterly Review for September, is in Press, and will be issued in a few days. 


Price 50 cents. 


the services of a teacher. 
The critics of the day concede that a person may learn to speak the French language in 
a very short space of time by an attentive perusal of this little work: and at the same 


| time the learner is preparing himselt forthe study of the grammar, should he wish to ac- 


\quire perfect composition. 

| Itis well known that for all practical purposes, an Englishman or an American, only 
|Wishes to converse in French, and to be able Lo read the language. For such acquisition, 
jthe present work is eminently calculated ; and we do not hesitate to say that a person 
jgoing to France, who is enti.ely ignorant of the language may learn enough on his voyage. 
with the aid of this little book, to enable him to converse in French easily, on his arrival, 
j!t is therefore the most useful work on the French 'anguage ever issued from the press. 
The whole SIX LESSONS are now published complete in ope number of the MonTHLY 
|Liprany, at the low price of 25 cents, or five copies for one dollar. 


| The postage on the work—it being issued in the form of a two sheet periodical —cannot 
jexceed five cents in any part of the Union; and under 100 miles it will be only three 
cents. Letters should be addressed to WILSON & CO., Publishers, 

| Sept. 23-31* 162 Nassau-st., New York. 


size $15.—'This instrument comprises two Globes in union as in Nature,an Anmiilary 
Sphere, a Planetarium, and a universal Sun Lial; it will resolve the principles and 
jfacts in Astronomy, In a simple easy manner. It is amodel of Nature, with whose move- 
jments it corresponds. To be had at Vale’s Nautical School, 04 Rosevelt Strect, New 
|York, where also Lessons on the Instrument may be obtained. Sept. 23-tt* 


i| M. TRI MBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 


| e York. 
|} WP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
| IX? Rooins of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m * 


| PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE WKS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
Rrrekences.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P, W. Balch, Josiah Archbaid, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven'ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
| Trinidad), Hon. W. Burnley, (lsland of Trinidad’, Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


‘{Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster. Esq ,H Peugnet, 


/Esy., Alex. Von Pfister, Esqy., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq , (Char- 
ieston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
|Crooks, Esy., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
Orleans.) Aug 19-tf. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ; 
SECRETARY’s Orrick, Albany, Aug. 15, 1843. 5 

| O the Sheriff of the County and City of New York—Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that 
ul the next general Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 
jof November next, the following oflicers are to be elected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 
jnatorial District, to supply the vacancy which wiil accrue by the expiration ot the term 


| jof service of Morris Franklin, on the last day of December neat. 


| Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff. in 
ithe place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will expiie on the last day of December 
ynext. A County Clerk, in the place of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the said day. Anda Coroner, in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will 
jexpire on said day. 


S. YOUNG, Secietary of State. 


Yours respectfully, 
Suerive’s Orrick, New York, Aug. 19, 1543. 
| The above is pubished pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
| juirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
MONMOUTH B. HART, Sherii of the City and County ef New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in cach week until the 
election. See Revised Statues, vol. 1, chap, 5, title 3d, part Ist, 104. Sevt. 2. 


WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New Orteans. 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


A PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 
A board, in one of the finest situations In New York, may be obtained by addressing a 


‘note to X, Box No. 189, which will be immediately attended to. The housets not a board 


ing-house. May 13. 


CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No,6 Anu Street, 
(otlice of the Anglo American), where he willbe pleased to supply News Agents and 
jothers (at Publishers prices) with the * Plu}. Sat. Courier,” ** Post,” and ** Museum ;” 
| Boston “Uncle Sam,” Yankee Nation,” and “Boston Pilot,” “ Anglo Amezican,” 
Mirror,’ Weekly Herald,” Brother Jonathan,” World,” Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for- 
warded b} Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUPTLE, News Agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street. 
OARDING AND DAY sCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, No. 422 Houston 
Street, (within afew doors of Broadway.)—The undersigned will re-open his Schoo), 
after the Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission ito 
either department can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his 


'|residence. 


Trerms—For Boarders, $400 per aunum ; (for beys under tep years of age, or for bro- 
thers, a reduction is made) ; this charge jucludes every expense except music. Terms for 
jday scholars $30 a quarter. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. 

Avg. 19-4t. 
| Vy ADAME BINSSE’S DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, No 40 Beach Street, eppo- 
ba siie St. John’s Park. —Mrs. Binsse respectfully informs the Parents and Guardians of 
jacr Pupils that her School will recommence as usual onthe 15th of September She 
‘avails herseli of the present oppostunity to correct an erroneous impression which she 
understands has been circulated ef her intending to retire ; so far from this being the case, 
Mrs. B. has secured the valuable assistance of several new Professors of established re- 
putation, and she is now ready to receive applications for either day or boarding scholars. 
As she takes but a Jimited number of the latter, those Parents who wish to place their 
children under her charge will please signify their intention as soon as possibie. 

Mrs. B. has also much pleasure in announcing to her friends and the public that the 
Lectures of Mons. Gustave Chouquet on general literature and French Literature in par- 
ticular can be attended separately by such y s jadies as do not wishto pursue the other 
studies. This notice is appiicable also to ish Elocution and Reading, and to the 
Course of Lectures on Botany. a Aug. 5-6t. 


Sandersons’ Franklin House, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(July 15-3m* 


SEPTEMBER 30. . 


7 
| 
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GLOBE AND TRANSPARENT CELESTIAL SPHERE, Price $22, smaller 
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